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The Thunderbolts of Hughes 


ECRETARY HUGHES is, for better and worse, 
S the greatest doctrinaire in public life. The seri- 
ousness with which he takes his doctrines gives 
him a moral force lacking in many of his contem- 
porary statesmen, but at the same time, it occasion- 
ally defeats his purposes and leaves him ridiculous. 
There is a good deal of the doctrinaire in the Sec- 
retary’s arraignment of John W. Davis for bringing 
the League of Nations into a campaign from which 
the Democratic convention tried to thrust it by pro- 
viding in its platform for a referendum on that sub- 
ject. Traditionally, a candidate is supposed to stand 
on a platform; but actually, the people heed plat- 
forms little and prefer to have candidates for the 
Presidency unbosom themselves freely on public is- 
sues. Regardless of the timid action taken by the 
New York convention, the League of Nations is a 
live issue in American politics and, directly or in- 
directly, will affect our politics for years to come. 
Any candidate with ideas on the League should pro- 
duce them. President Coolidge has already made 
passing remarks on the subject, in connection with 
the recent Japanese success at Geneva. Why should 
Mr. Davis keep silent? 

Mr. Hughes has done a curious volte-face in the 
last four years. During the Harding campaign he 
was one of the famous thirty-one whose manifesto 
assured the electorate that a vote for Harding was a 
vote for the League of Nations with appropriate 
reservations. Presumably, he favored the League at 
that time. Then he became Secretary of State. For 
two years, not a word about the League, not a word 
about the World Court, not even a word about Har- 
ding’s promised Association of Nations. Suddenly, 
came an ardent advocacy of the World Court, duly 
protected from possible contamination by the League. 
No action followed, no action seemed to be seriously 
contemplated, but the World Court proposal sur- 
vived long enough to be written into the Republican 
platform of 1924. Now even that seems dead. Since 
President Coolidge’s speech of acceptance, it has 
not been mentioned by any Republican of impor- 
tance, and Secretary Hughes has thrown it into the 


discard in his two keynote speeches on foreign af- 
fairs. In fact, his enthusiasm for the League and all 
things connected with it has waned in direct ratio 
to its growing strength and success. When he was 
urging our participation, it was a comparatively 
insignificant and entirely untried body; now that 
it is a powerful and vitally important organ for world 
peace, he is defending our abstention. 

We believe that at heart Mr. Hughes — not 
Secretary — is as strongly in favor of the League 
today as he was four years ago. But as Secretary 
Hughes, he has become an advocate for an adminis- 
tration. He conceives it his duty to make the best 
case possible for the administration and subordinate 
his own convictions.. He recognizes the codrdinate 
power of the Senate in the matter of treaties, and 
he has sized up the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee as being hopelessly isolationist in so far as 
the League is concerned. So he has soft-pedaled the 
League and silently hoped that a change in senti- _ 
ment or election returns would alter the complexion 
of that committee. The World Court proposal was 
a trial balloon — unsuccessful, to be sure, but never- 
theless a trial. 

This slow but steady transition was only a normal 
human reflex. A heart, inwardly chafing at galling 
restraint, allowed a mind beautifully trained in the 
art of pleading to paint a picture that would carry 
conviction and not reflect the palpitations of that 
heart. Even now, we are sure, were Mr. Hughes to 
be separated from a political campaign and given a 
Foreign Relations Committee to his liking, he would | 
be leading us into the League on dignified and 
wholly acceptable terms. 


The Stakes in the British Election 


WHEN, in January of this year, J. Ramsay 
MacDonald succeeded to the premiership of 
Great Britain, the end of the Labor régime was de- 
clared to be a matter of weeks. No one expected it 
to hold out for three months. Its initial handicap 
has been enormous. Out of 615 seats in the House 
of Commons, the Cabinet commanded only 1go. It 
had no press support. It could not stand on its own 
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legislative legs. Tenure of office was possible only with 
the aid of crutches furnished by the Liberal party. 

But, despite the dire predictions that welcomed it 
and the borrowed support by which it has progressed, 
the Labor Cabinet has been, doubtless, the greatest 
force for European settlement since the Peace 
Conference. It explains nothing to say that Labor 
merely took advantage of a situation made favorable 
by other factors. Similar situations, equally advan- 
tageous, have been set up in these post-war years 
and have yielded no such results. But then, Labor 
concentrated all its efforts on the job of bringing 
peace to Europe. It came in with divers planks in 
its platform. It side-stepped all of them, with one or 
two minor exceptions, save those which had to do 
with foreign affairs. The result is that Labor, facing 
the election on October 29, has a dual réle to play. 
It can with entire justification point with pride to 
its sane, liberal, and highly successful conduct of 
foreign affairs, but in the domestic field, it must 
somehow calm the fears of those who still view with 
apprehension its as yet untried domestic policies. 
The lines are actually drawn for a struggle between 
Socialism and Conservatism. 

MacDonald cannot keep faith with his party fol- 
lowers and refuse to carry forward with the socialist 
program for which his party stands, including at the 
outset the nationalization of railways and mines. 
Conservatives and Liberals alike realize this. That, 
in a measure, accounts for the fact that the old par- 


ties are agreeing on candidates in the constituencies, 


and thus, by preventing three-cornered fights, are 
making common cause against Labor. 

The Conservatives at heart even stand opposed 
to Labor’s foreign policy — particularly against its 
League allegiances. Conservative opinion, generally 
is not friendly to the idea of compulsory arbitration. 
Neither is it favorable to disarmament. These opin- 
ions can hardly be openly declared. But Conserva- 
tive strategy is directed to making certain that, when 
the Disarmament Conference convenes next June, 
Great Britain will be represented by some other 
statesman than Ramsay MacDonald. 

The Liberals are in a rather sorry plight. Party 
leadership is all but bankrupt. Herbert Asquith, 
nominal leader of the party, is seventy-two years old 
and physically unable to lead an aggressive cam- 
paign. Lloyd George, as good a fighter as ever, has 
suffered a partial political eclipse, and has swung to- 
ward the Conservative group. His old-time following 
is splitting either toward Labor or toward Conserva- 
tism. Progressive Liberals such as Viscount Haldane, 
C. P. Trevelyan, and Noel Buxton have gone over 
to Labor. It is generally agreed that the present elec- 
tion will bring a great Liberal disintegration. 

Predictions, in regard to elections, however, are 
even more hazardous in Great Britain than in Amer- 
ica. There is no questioning the fact that in the for- 
eign field MacDonald has won the confidence of the 


British public. The question, however, upon which 
the British electorate will vote is whether or not it is 
willing to set out on the road of socialistic experi- 
mentation which is the inevitable next step in the 
progress of the Labor movement. 


Anatole France 


eee FRANCE was more than a great man 
of letters. Profoundly educated, immensely 
erudite, a stylist of the first quality, his ear ex- 
quisitely attuned to assonances no foreigner and 
few Frenchmen could altogether appreciate, a 
precisian in the values of each word he used, an 
author of extraordinary versatility, he continued 
through a long life to write a great many books, 
each one of them a work of art. Surely one may be 
confident that his place is secure in the goodly 
fellowship of those scholar-artists whom somehow 
we differentiate from other and perhaps greater 
writers; he is gossip now with Ben Johnson and 
Montaigne, with Gibbon and Burton, with Sterne 
and Balzac, with Voltaire and Sir Thomas Browne. 

Critics of Anatole France are forever talking of 
his irony, of his skepticism. He was, indeed, pro- 
foundly ironic and profoundly skeptical. A lifetime 
spent in studying man and his works, in analyzing 
the follies of homo sapiens through the ages, his 
enthusiastic genuflections before tin-pot gods, his 
empty gestures and posturings, left M. France 
singularly bankrupt in the more prevalent de- 
lusions. But he never fell into that dark sinister 
negation which is the abyss wherein skepticism 
ultimately subsides. Rather, he preserved in an 
astonishing vitality, along with the spirit of revolt 
against the old delusions, a faith in the new day. 
Against the official stupidities and injustices of his 
time and place, against a social order frozen and 
stiffened into numb hierarchies, against those ac- 
cepted, inert formulas which cripple thought and 
stifle hope, he fought with all the destructive adroit- 
ness of Voltaire and with a greater suavity. But at 
the same time he championed the positive revolt 
with the faith and courage of a young idealist. An 
independent spirit, a brave spirit, an enlightened 
spirit, he was more than a great man of letters. 
Perhaps he was a great man. 


Elysium for Intellectuals 
ENCEFORWARD, if the benevolent scheme 


of the Italian Government develops into fact, 
tired Intellectuals, like tired business men when they 
are all dressed up, will have some place to go. The 
Island of Capri, we are told, may be offered to the 
League of Nations as a “center of repose for the In- 
tellectuals of the world.” 
We heartily approve of this idea and only await 
the confirmation of the report to telegraph the 
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Secretariat to reserve for us a sunny room, southern 
exposure preferred, not too high up, facing the bay 
of that city to which we lyrically refer as “O Bella 


- Napoli!” A lifetime spent in intense intellectual 


labor should be crowned, we feel, with a well-earned 
repose. We want to pass the long, idle days perhaps 
alone, perhaps with a comrade, a fellow savant also 
suffering from that tired feeling, fishing in the Blue 
Grotto for the Italian equivalent of cunners. We 
want to watch our fellow Intelligentsia at meals 
applying the immense resources of their intellects to 
the problem of getting the spaghetti safely past their 
beards. We want the sun to shine on us and the 
raven-tressed daughters of Capri to smile on us — 
not at us. We want a place where we can be happy 
in our senile way at somebody else’s expense. 

Two doubts assail one contemplating this Ely- 
sium. First, is it assured that one will have one’s 
Grotto gratis? Is the League coughing up, as one 
might say, the cost of our room and those three more 
or less square meals per diem? Secondly, who is go- 
ing to pick us out from the horde of selfish, pseudo, 
so-called Intellectuals who will apply for repose? 
When Henry Ford announced his free Peace Ship 
trip to Copenhagen, the trains running into Detroit 
were simply packed with Intellectuals, male and fe- 
male, each carrying a reserve ration of birdseed and 
a copy of his — or her — thesis on the Resistance of 
the Atom. It was no small task to weed them out, 
cull them over, and select the Intelligentsia really 
competent to get the boys out of the trenches by 
Christmas. 

Besides, would we all be happy together? If a 
Marxian socialist looking out of his window saw a 
laissez-faire philosopher sunning his brain-fag on the 
bench beneath, could he refrain from dropping a 
flowerpot on that shining dome? Would we not, in 
spite of our games of leapfrog and our choral songs, 
develop an acrimony almost as intense as those 
pacifists who fought bitterly in Mr. Ford’s Peace 
Ship across the Atlantic and back again? Would Dr. 
Frank Crane and Miss Amy Lowell enjoy each 
other’s company? And how would a statesman-biol- 
ogist like William Jennings Bryan coérdinate his 
social impulses with those of Bernard Shaw? These 
are questions we cannot answer, but we have a 
sneaking conviction that if the- League takes over 
Capri and the job of choosing the Intellectuals to 
repose there, the Peace of the World is in jeopardy. 
We Intellectuals have feelings like other people, and 
we are terrible when roused. 


A Quarrel in the Defense Nursery 


RRIVAL of the German-built rigid dirigible 
ZR-3 in the United States after a successful 
transatlantic flight rouses anew dispute over an 
opéra bouffe bureau battle that has raged in the 
privacy of the Army and Navy air services for the 


past year with the new airship as a particular point 
of debate. Should control of the giant Zeppelin be 
exercised by Navy or Army? Naval officers declare 
the Navy is the only arm equipped by experience to 
take charge. Army officers retort that the Navy 
already has one dirigible and the Army none. The 
Solomon-like solution of this departmental row is 
that the Navy will control the ZR-3 for six months 
and then the Army will take charge for a like period. 
It is only necessary to go to the nursery for a 
perfect analogy. 

None the less bitter but perhaps more meritorious 
is the Army-Navy controversy over coast defense. 
In the face of the classic military precedent of the 
successful defense of the Dardanelles during the 
World War by coast artillery, there are few Army or 
Navy officers who will not concede that aircraft, 
because of their multiplied range and potentialities 
for destruction, have made the fortress cannon 
obsolescent, if not obsolete. 

The Army is at present charged with responsi- 
bility for the defense of our coast lines. Aircraft have 
carried the strategy of coast defense far out to sea. 
The Navy, as the first line of defense, now insists 
that defense of our shores is properly a naval duty. 
That responsibility would entail an increase in naval 
aérial activity. The Army, like Antony, is exercised 
over this ambition. 

Officers of the Army are trained at West Point. 
Officers of the Navy are educated at Annapolis. 
The strategy and tactics of land and sea warfare are 
no more at variance than are the strategy and tactics 
of aérial warfare from either. The General Staff of 
the Army and the General Board of the Navy con- 
stantly curb the enthusiasm of their air officers. A 
separate aviation school should be the training 
ground for commissioned flying personnel. 

To prove its value, the air service should be freed 
of the restraint imposed by the veteran officers in 
both Army and Navy, who are naturally prejudiced 
in favor of the old order of things. Military aviation 
is a game for youth. By its daring and dash, its 
dependence on the individual initiative of the 
fighter, it must necessarily discard the military 
fundamental of mob psychology and likewise the 
punctilious discipline that is proper in the land and 
sea forces. The clannishness of the air flyers stands 
as proof of this. Regardless of departmental rules 
and regulations, aviation is already a separate arm of 
service by instinct in both Army and Navy. 

There would be more than mere esprit de corps in 
a separate air service; there would be substantial 
economy too. Under the present plan, duplication of 
effort in experimental and laboratory work is un- 
avoidable. And duplication means jealousy as well 
as waste. 

Great Britain and Italy have found a separate air 
force practicable. France has established air leader- 
ship through its Air Ministry which is to all effects a 
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separate department. Japan will shortly follow suit. 
Why should the United States delay so long this 
vital change in national defense policy? 


Henry Gets Right at Last 


ENRY FORD does not want Muscle Shoals 

now. The country, once it understood that the 
Ford bid was a mere fraction of the worth of the 
property, showed no desire to make the richest man 
in America an object of government charity. The 
deal just wore along to the point where, patience 
exhausted, Mr. Ford withdrew his bid. 

Since the oil scandals were aired, the alienation 
of government property has become unpopular. 
Muscle Shoals is a great national asset, as Mr. Ford 
frankly says. He hopes that Army engineers will be 
given a free hand in developing that water power 
for the public good. It is distinctly encouraging to 
find Henry Ford, who knows as much about engi- 
neers as any living man, speaking out for the Army 
engineer officers. Seldom, indeed, have they had 
their due of public confidence and applause; yet 
many great constructive enterprises have been 
planned and directed by them with little lost 
motion and even less graft. Mr. Ford’s blanket ap- 


proval of Army engineers calls the attention of the — 


nation to a staff that year in and year out goes 
ahead doing its duty faithfully and intelligently 
without the slightest hope that fame will come its 
way in combat. Their opponents are earth and water 
and rock; their weapons steam shovels and precision 
instruments, their munitions dynamite, their armies 
wear overall blue instead of khaki, and their vic- 
tories are those of safety and peace and commerce. 

Mr. Ford doubts, however, if Congress has 
enough wisdom to let the Army engineers develop 
Muscle Shoals uninterrupted by politics. It is a 
reasonable doubt. Yet, with the national temper set 
against leasing national resources and the certainty 
that unless the work is pushed through to comple- 
tion tremendous waste will ensue as a result of 
depreciation and obsolescence, Congress may con- 
clude to follow the Ford advice. In truth, it looks 
like the surest and sanest way out. 


The German Loan 


ides German loan has been many times over- 
subscribed. In spite of ruthless propaganda 
launched against it by the Hearst press and the 
alarmists who are questioning whether its payment 
is to be ensured by American or Allied military 
operations against Germany, orders are swamping 
the banks participating in its distribution. As yet, 
however, it is impossible to tell whether these orders 
represent a demand for what is considered a sound 
investment, or whether they are merely the result 
of a speculative movement. The recent Austrian 


loan was largely oversubscribed, rose several points 
immediately after issuance and then sagged back 
again as the bonds filtered into the hands of persons 
or institutions who purchased for investment pur- 
poses and not for speculation. This German loan 
will probably follow the same course.. The quota- 
tions six months from now will give a better indica- 
tion of how it is viewed by the investing public than 
will the quotations of the next few weeks. 

The present importance of the loan lies in the fact 
that it represents the first concrete step in the ful- 
fillment of the Dawes Plan. It also represents a very 
tangible token of America’s desire to see Germany 
rehabilitated and restored as an economic factor in 
Europe. Most important of all, however, it marks 
the beginning of a new era of American investment 
abroad. With that era must come enlarged interest 
in world affairs directly proportional to the number 
of individuals who hold foreign investments, and a 
new conception of our Government’s responsibility 
in maintaining world peace. Foreign loans and an 
isolationist foreign policy cannot go hand in hand. 
If we are to remain isolated, we should invest our 
money at home. 


Relished by the Best of Men 


[N our neighborhood there echoes annually at this 

season a debate between youngsters and oldsters 
alike, as to the exact date of Hallowe’en. Is it the 
3oth or the 31st? Dear, dear, how the memory of 
fine old customs falters in these galloping days! As 
a service to each and all, and in fealty to the Spirit 
of Innocent Mischief, let it be set down in all 
authority that Hallowe’en is celebrated on the night 
of the 31st. 

Two ancient usages are oddly mingled at Hal- 
lowe’en. One goes back to the Druids, who believed 
that on this night all ghosts and witches prowled. 
Hence, today, the lit and leering faces of the 
“punkin” goblin, the scurrying to ring doorbells and 
tap on window panes, the ghost stories and fortune 
telling, the solemn peregrinations of children in 
fearsome masks and monstrous garments. 

From the early Romans we inherit the urge to 
make merry with nuts and apples. They celebrated 
at the festival of Pomona the safe garnering of the 
winter’s store of fruits. So we, in the century of tin - 
cans, roast nuts at open fires and gayly bob for 
apples in tubs of water. 

Go to it! Forget, for the night, politics and foot- 
ball, bills and business, taxes and taxicabs, doff your 
dignity and make high carnival. Then, when the 
laughter dies away and tired boys and girls are off 
to bed, sit for a bit before the sinking embers and 
think on this: We are every one of us stuff of our own 
childhood, and all that is good or bad in our times, 
all that is stale and all that is worth keeping, is 
rooted in the dateless childhood of the race. 
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By George W. Goble 


Mr. Goble, who promises to cast his vote for 
Fohn W. Davis, has been a Professor of Law in the 
University of Illinois for the past three years. He 
is a graduate of Indiana University and received 
an LL.B. degree from Yale University in 1915. 
His home is at 1203 South Race Street, Urbana, 


Illinois. 





Two considerations induce me to support the 
national Democratic party in the present campaign. 
The first is its attitude on foreign relations, and the 
second is the greater probability of a constructive 
administration if it is elected. 

I. The question of foreign relations is the over- 
shadowing issue in the campaign, not only because 
the peace of the world is involved, but also because 
the stabilization of the financial and economic 
condition of the world and the consequent curing 
of many domestic ills are dependent upon a sound 
solution of this problem. 

Although it is true that both the platforms and 
candidates of the major political parties indorse the 
World Court, the election of Davis and a Demo- 
cratic administration would more certainly insure 
our adherence to the World Court protocol. Coolidge 
is for the court, but many Republican Senators are 
against it. Senator Lodge is apparently opposed to 
it, and he would, no doubt, continue as chairman 
of the committee on foreign relations if the Senate 
should remain Republican. Coolidge has been for 
the court since assuming the Presidency, but has 
been unable to secure ratification of the plan be- 
cause of division in the Republican ranks. Before 
him, Harding was unable to place us in the court in 
over two years of effort. What assurance is there in 
this record that a return of the Republican party 
to power will bring about our admission to the bar 
of the World Court? 

The Democrats, on the other hand, with few 
exceptions, are enthusiastic friends of the court, 
and the election of a Democratic administration is 
almost certain to bring early ratification of the 
World Court protocol. 

The Republican party further insists that America 
shall not enter the League of Nations under any 
circumstances. They say this question is closed. 
Their leaders maintain that Harding’s sweeping 
victory in 1920 was a decision by the American 
people against our entrance into the League. Recent 
events indicate that many Republican leaders, 

(Continued on page 324) 


Winners of The Independent’s Contest 


Letters Receiving Second Prize 


By Bertha L. Ketchum 


Miss Ketchum, who lives at zoo Franklin 
Street, Owego, New York, is a graduate of Syra- 
cuse University in the class of 1906. At present, 
she is teaching English and Latin in the high 
school at Nichols, New York, though a great deal 
of her previous work has been done in the depart 
ment of government and history. 


I shall vote for Calvin Coolidge because of satis- 


‘faction with his political record, and because of 


confidence in his character, principles, and pledges 
for the future. 

President Coolidge has a career of more than 
nineteen years in holding public office; fourteen 
times he has been a nominee, always elected, often 
reélected. Such a course of public activity, combined 
with his acknowledged integrity, indicates fitness 
and a satisfactory dispatch of duty. His own words 
regarding public business are illuminated by his 
practice: 
of the show windows in politics.” 

What has been accomplished since 1920 in an 
extravagant after-war period toward a program of 
retrenchment with the aim of eliminating unneces- 
sary government expenditure, of diminishing the 
national debt, and lessening taxation, is in itself 
sufficient reason for indorsement of the present 
administration if there were no other reason. “I 
am for economy,” said the President this summer at 
the meeting of the Business Organization of the 
Government, “and after that I am for more econ- 
omy.” The public debt has been decreased by 
nearly three billions in three years, with an interest 
saving each year of more than $120,000,000; $1,100,- 
000,000 of this amount has been paid out of the 
reduction made in government expenses. With the 
wildly increasing expenditures and indebtedness of 
municipal and State governments, an executive, 
firm and settled in New England thrift, is needed 
for actual economy and for a worth-while example.” 

In President Coolidge we have, not a demagogue, 
but a man who possesses convictions which, when 
occasion arises, he asserts with courageous sincerity. 
At the time of the Boston police strike, when he was 
governor, he displayed that characteristic indiffer- 
ence to the effect an action based on conscientious 
belief might have on his political future when he 
announced, “There is no right to strike against the 
public safety by anybody, anywhere, anytime.” 
His action on the pension bill, on the bonus bill, 

(Continued on page 324) 
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The Office of Prime Minister 
By J. St. Loe Strachey 
Editor of the London Spectator 


an ever-present minority in the House of 

Commons and constant defeats in the lobby, 
has managed to keep his coach on three wheels 
always running, and generally fairly steadily, has 
given a patent as well as a latent romance to the 
office of Prime Minister. But, indeed, the epoch is 
in a high degree prime ministerial. That potent 
office might almost be said to be coming out of the 
shade into the sunlight, though, in my opinion, this 
fact is not going to increase, but to decrease, its 
stability. Still, what better proofs can be given of 
the tremendous powers of a Prime Minister? Look 
at the way in which M. Herriot, in succeeding to 
power, has not only swept away M. Poincaré’s 
policy, but has also called down and sent to tem- 
porary, and perhaps permanent, oblivion the presi- 
dent of the republic. Simultaneously, we see a 
Prime Minister who only a fortnight ago sat so 
secure and with such tremendous powers that men 
whispered: “‘It is the voice of a god, not the voice of 
a man,” clinging like a shipwrecked sailor to the 
mast of a wave-washed vessel. Probably Signor 
Mussolini will weather the storm; but if he does so, 
it will only add one more miracle and mystery to the 
office of Prime Minister. All these things suggest an 
examination into the office as we know it in these 
islands, that is, in the place where the seed was 
first sown and the tree first bore fruit. 

Until the proclamation of King Edward VII 
fixed the high precedence for the head of the 
ministry there was technically and legally no such 
office. Even now, though the precedence is fixed, 
there is no definition of the powers and duties of the 
premiership. Those remain as vague and mysterious 
as ever. But though the office was till then unknown 
by name to the law and the constitution, its powers 
were, in fact, as great as they are now. Indeed, they 
were in certain respects greater, for the moment 
power is officialized it tends to lose some of its 
intensity. As soon as you have an administration 
with rules and regulations, you have a constitution, 
and when you have a constitution, the individual 
rulers, whether kings or ministers, are deprived of a 
part of their freedom of action. 

Control is not nearly so complete when in the 
hands of a man who is himself controlled by laws 
and customs as it is when exercised by one whose 


Te way in which Mr. MacDonald, in spite of 


powers are not regularized and defined. The Roman ~ 


emperors understood this well; Julius Cesar ruled 
the world because he was Julius Cesar, not because 
of his tenure of any particular office. In the same 


way, Augustus, one of the wisest and most guileful 
of men, always paraded the fact that he was a 
private individual to whose advice his fellow citizens 
were generally, perhaps, indeed, always, kind enough 
to listen, but who claimed no power in virtue of 
any appointments he filled in the republic. It is true 
that he was the commander in chief, imperator, but 
what was that in times of peace and when the 
general officer in question was a whole-hearted 
pacifist? In the same way, the first Medici played 
the game of the simple citizen and humbled servant 
of the republic, and yet ruled Florence as though he 
were a sultan. Much in the same way, Sir Robert 
Walpole was only “one of His Majesty’s servants” 
whose particular office, that of First Lord of the 
Treasury, gave him no special or particular powers. 
Yet, as long as he held that minor office of First 
Lord, he was an autocrat. 

The only precedence possessed by Sir Robert 
Walpole was that of a privy councillor, and he 
therefore walked in to dinner or took his position in 
royal processions, or at court, behind many of his 
colleagues — men over whom his ascendancy was 
absolute. This anomaly, or piece of magnificent 
pride, whichever you like to call it, existed down to 
the time of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. Mr. 
Gladstone was always particularly proud of his 
nominally low position in the state and particularly 
punctilious in the matter of his non-precedence. 
When at the height of his power, he would insist 
upon his hostess being taken down by some youth 
with a courtesy title, and often would have as his 
dinner partner the lady of least rank in the room. 


[- is a pity that this touch of mystery and magic 
about the office was done away with; neverthe- 
less, the office of Prime Minister still remains one 
of the most wonderful and the most potent on the 
face of the earth. It also remains the office in which 
men suffer least demoralization by power, because 
the power, though not diminished, is held under a 
system of trust which protects the holder from being 
led down the dangerous path of “ High-Mightiness.” 
The Prime Minister has always before him the 
knowledge that he is responsible for his acts to the 
representatives of the people. In one sense, he can 
do exactly what he likes and can enforce his will 
better than any ruler on earth. 4s long as be is 
Prime Minister his authority has virtually no limit. 

Premiers in most constitutional countries are 
checked either by some legal right in the crown or 
in the President. The King, again, is checked by 
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Parliament, and the President by the Assembly as 
in France, or by the Senate as in America. There are 
limitations on all sides. The river of power is, as it 
were, canalized. In Britain, the Prime Minister’s 
powers, as long as he is Prime Minister, are, as I have 
said, virtually absolute. To begin with, he exercises, 
as long as he is Prime Minister, all the powers, 
prerogatives, and rights of the monarchy. On his 
advice, the royal prerogative lives and acts and is 
as powerful as in the days of the Tudors. There is 
one matter, it is true, in which the King can exercise 
an individual authority — that is, the power to 
grant or withhold a dissolution. But even here, the 
King can exercise that prerogative only on the 
assumption that the Prime Minister has, in fact, 
ceased to be Prime Minister because he has lost the 
support of the majority of the House of Commons. 
As long as the Prime Minister has that support — 
as long, that is, as he really is Prime Minister — his 
word is supreme. 


— , the Prime Minister while Prime Minister, 
that is, while he has his majority in the House of 
Commons, holds clenched in his hands the complete 
power of the legislature. Theoretically, even the 
courts of law are in his power, for, if he could rely 
upon the support of Parliament, he could erect a 
new supreme court or unmake a judge. Theoreti- 
cally, there is not a statute nor an office which is not 
at his disposal — that 1s, while he is Prime Minister. 

It might be supposed that with powers so tre- 
mendous the office would either topple over or else 
debauch its owners. Yet, as a matter of fact, British 
Prime Ministers have seldom, if ever, suffered from 
megalomania, and have never yielded to the bane 
of arbitrariness. The reason is plain. Though the 
Prime Minister’s power is so enormous, it is always 
held subject to the power of instant dismissal by the 
donors of the Prime Minister’s powers, that is, the 
House of Commons. The suddenness with which a 
Prime Minister can fall is as marked as the sudden- 
ness with which he comes into office. As long as he 
escapes dismissal, his will is supreme; but a vote of 
the House of Commons is like some magic spell 
which in an instant paralyzes the power of those 
against whom it is invoked. Therefore, there is 
always an automatic brake upon the authority of a 
Prime Minister. He is always sobered by the thought, 
“Can | get support for this action in the Commons? 
If I can, nothing can touch me. If I cannot, the end 
has come upon me — presuming I persist in doing 
what I should like to do.” 

The limitation of the power of the Prime Minis- 
ter in this respect is even more closely brought 
home to him in the Cabinet than in the Commons. 
In theory still, the Prime Minister has no legal 
powers over his Cabinet, no right to tell a War 
Minister or Home Secretary that he must do this or 
must not do that. Theoretically, the minister in 


question can tell the Prime Minister that he holds 
his office from the King and not from him, and that 
until the King dismisses him or he resigns, he can 
do what he likes. The answer, of course, is that the 
Prime Minister has only to advise the King to dis- 
miss the minister in question and the thing is done. 
It will be remembered how neatly it was done in 
the famous case of Charles Fox. The Prime Minister 
of the day wrote to inform him that “the King had 
been pleased to issue a new commission for the 
execution of the office of Lord High Treasurer, in 
which I do not perceive your name.” 

As Lord John Russell put it, the Prime Minister 
has no more power than any other minister. The 
only difference is that when he and one of his col- 
leagues differ absolutely on any particular point, 
it is the colleague who resigns, and not the Prime 


‘Minister. That is the governing principle. It does 


not encourage arbitrariness in the Prime Minister, 
but rather a sense of responsibility. Ministers have 
friends and supporters in the House of Commons, 
and the Prime Minister who is always shedding his 
colleagues very soon finds that he has also shed his 
majority. In a word, the Prime Minister has got to 
carry his Cabinet with him just as much as he has 
got to carry with him the House of Commons. He 
is not up against the rules and laws of the constitu- 
tion — that is, nobody has a legal right to veto his 
measures or check his appointments, as the Senate 
can check the appointments made by the President 
of the United States. What he is up against is the 
possibility, and often a very near possibility, of 
defeat in the Cabinet or in the House of Commons. 
His powers are tremendously elastic, and his is the 
last word over a vast part of the world’s surface and 
its population; but elastic things break if stretched 
too far. Therefore, the Prime Minister must be very 
careful — nay, very wary. The memento mori of that 
vote of want of confidence in the House of Commons 
is always before him. Even when he has a compact 
majority and when he is so popular a man in the 
country that, in all probability, if it came to choos- 
ing between him and a particular House of Com- 
mons, the country might change its representatives 
rather than its Premier, the Prime Minister is still 
at the mercy of the House. 


— Ministers thus get to feel that everything - 


depends upon them and that they cannot in- 
dulge themselves with too many likes or dislikes. 
That is why aloofness is always attributed to Prime 
Ministers. They are bound to be aloof. Only in that 
way can they avoid the charges of favoritism which 
are sure to be made against them, and also, to some 
extent, escape the danger of personal jealousies. 
Again, the Prime Minister must be aloof because he 
is of necessity always balancing. But you cannot 
maintain a balance if you have got somebody else 
tight by the hand. Therefore, aloofness always must 
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be a characteristic of Prime Ministers, though some 
may conceal the fact better than others. That, too, 
is why the heaft of the Prime Minister, like the heart 


- of the King, is bound to be inscrutable. He cannot be 


always explaining himself. 

But this aloofness is bound to react upon Prime 
Ministers. It makes some of them melancholy, some 
of them cynical, some of them almost brutal, and 
generally gives a certain touch of inhumanity — at 
any rate, while they are in office. It was this sense of 
isolation that made Walpole say, “There ought to 
be very few Prime Ministers. It is not good that 
many people should know how bad men are. ” Again, 
the saying attributed to Mr. Gladstone that “there 
are no friendships at the top” is of a similar nature 
and origin. The only thing that can a little compen- 
sate for the aloofness is the sense of humor which 
enabled Melbourne when Prime Minister to make 
his famous answer to the lady who asked him 


whether as Prime Minister he did not find mankind 
terribly venal - — “No, no, Madam, not venal, only 
damned vain.’ 

Mr. ~ eal MacDonald, I see, is the latest 
Prime Minister to be called aloof. People, indeed, 
are beginning to speak of him as they spoke of the 
younger Pitt. A great magnate, a duke, once 
described his perturbation at having to go and see 
“the great little Minister,” as Lord Mansfield 
bitterly called Pitt. The duke shivered as he came 
away from his interview, and in writing to a friend 
used the expression, “‘ You know the arctic nature of 
that region.” If those people who complain of Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald’s aloofness would consider the 
matter for a moment, they would soon see that 
without such defensive armor, no man could long 
retain the office of Prime Minister. Aloofness is a 
protective skin without which no Prime Minister 
could survive. 


China’s Search for a Dictator 
By Nathaniel Peffer 


HE civil wars that periodically put China on 

the first pages of our newspapers have all the 

appearances of an affair of Central American 
insurrectos. The very regularity of their occurrence 
and their predictability lend added verisimilitude. 
As a matter of fact, however, they result from as 
logical a clash of forces as the first-class wars of 
Europe which have always figured with far more 
dignity in our history books. 

The conflict in the shadow of the Great Wall this 
year, with the related one in the Yangtze River 
basin, cannot be taken as isolated struggles. Strictly 
speaking, it is not a new war at all, but another 
campaign in the war that has been waged inter- 
mittently for eight years. It will continue at inter- 
vals until there is a final settlement. The Chinese 
do not fight 2 outrance, once battle is engaged. It is 
a matter of race temperament. The Doctrine of the 
Mean as propounded by Confucius — the middle 
course, nothing to extremes — governs in all mat- 
ters of conduct, the military included. They who 
fight and adjourn the day may fight more success- 
fully another day. Not very chivalrous, no doubt, 
but when you look at the condition of Europe today, 
you see the advantage of the Doctrine of the Mean 
as applied to warfare. 

The war of which this year’s battles are but one 
campaign is a process of creating a government to 
fill the vacuum left by the fall of the Manchu 
dynasty in 1911 and the death of Yuan Shih-k’ai 
in 1916. The revolution of 1911 which overthrew 
the monarchy and established the republic went off 


easily, all too easily. For a debilitated pseudo- 
autocracy, a dictatorship was substituted under the 
euphemistic title of republic, with power in the 
hands of Yuan Shih-k’ai, China’s “strong man” of 
the last generation. It was neither republic nor 
monarchy, and Yuan sought to give form and 
permanence to the anomaly by creating a strong 
army, in order to exact by force the respect which 
had been given the dynasty by tradition. 

Yuan built up his army and succeeded for a time, 
but he overreached himself. He dreamed dreams of 
a dynasty founded by himself, sought to make him- 
self emperor, and fell. Afflicted more by chagrin 
than disease, he died in 1916,a broken dictator. 
Tradition went with the monarchy and concen- 
trated power with Yuan; there was nothing left as 
a structure of government but the army built up 
by Yuan, with its host of little generals to contest 
the succession. 

This contest has gone on since 1916. The Chinese 
people, of course, have had no voice. The great 
mass is illiterate, knowing nothing and caring less 
about political affairs. Even among the literate, 
public opinion is unformed and without means of 
expression. Political machinery does not exist. 


Decision was left, then, to the generals themselves, 
and, since there was none among them outstanding 
in character and military strength, this could come 
about only by a slow process of elimination, some- 
times by political manceuvre — that is, by alliance 
and intrigue — and sometimes by the simple test 
of strength in battle. 
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Such an occasion has now arisen. With the com- 
plete elimination of the pro-Japanese military clique 
known as the Anfu Club, in 1921, after the mass 
revulsion of the Chinese against official betrayal to 
Japan, there were left two mighty contenders, two 
outstanding leaders. One was Wu Pei-fu, leader of 
what was known as the Chihli party, with its 
stronghold in central China. The other was Chang 
Tso-lin, dictator of the Manchurian provinces and 
the territory north of the Great Wall. At Canton, 
in the extreme south, was Dr. Sun Yat-sen, founder 
of the republic and leader of the ultra-modernists, 
though he had all but nullified his influence by his 
political ineptitudes and was already a negligible 
figure. The real struggle had narrowed down to Wu 
Pei-fu and Chang Tso-lin. 

Wu and Chang have clashed before. Two years 
ago, Chang sent his armed hosts down through the 
Great Wall to take Peking and clear the way for him 
to set himself up as dictator of the whole country 
as he was of Manchuria. Chang had enjoyed Japa- 
nese favor for a few years, and his troops were well 
armed and trained by Japanese officers. Wu Pei-fu, 
though less well equipped and with a smaller army, 
accepted the challenge and sent his troops up from 
Honan Province to meet Chang. To the surprise of 
most observers, Chang’s army was ignominiously 
defeated and Wu himself moved into Peking. Wu 
could have followed up the pursuit of Chang’s 
broken army and crushed it once and for all, but 
for some reason he did not do so, and Chang got 
away clean to his fastness in Mukden. The outcome 
was therefore inconclusive. Chang has since been 
preparing himself for revanche with money, men, 
and materials. 


‘THE fighting that broke out in the neighborhood 
of Shanghai in August was but the first move. 
In Chekiang Province, south of Shanghai and the 
Yangtze outlet there, has been a kind of Chang 
Tso-lin enclave in Wu Pei-fu’s territory. Lu Yung- 
hsiang, governor of Chekiang, is an old partisan of 
the Anfu clique which Wu Pei-fu crushed, and, 
therefore, an enemy of Wu. Being an enemy of Wu, 
he is, for the moment, at least, a partisan of Chang 
Tso-lin. For Wu, therefore, it was necessary to get 
Lu Yung-hsiang out of the way and extend his 
control over Chekiang Province. For Chang it was 
advantageous to have Lu Yung-hsiang engage as 
much of Wu’s army as possible, thus making his 
own task easier in the north. After the first few 
inconclusive skirmishes near the Yangtze, Chang 
Tso-lin again set his army in motion and the battle 
was joined, with control of China for the stake. 
No difference of policy divides the two men. No 
political issue is involved. Neither is fighting on be- 
half of any program for the country’s welfare. It is a 
struggle for power between two military chieftains, 
each ambitious to make himself master of the 


country. This is somewhat oversimplified, because 
even if only the personal equation is involved, that 
itself is not without importance. The two men are 


of different types and stand for different things. 


HANG TSO-LIN is a military man and nothing 
else, a fighting man of the type that always 
forces to the top in any country when the ordinary 
processes of government are suspended. He has 
force of character, courage, resourcefulness, ad- 
ministrative ability, and utter lack of scruple in the 
use of his power. He is a dictator and, as always with 
dictators, has given the territory under his rule 
orderly government. There is no banditry in Man- 
churia, except perhaps such as is useful to Chang 
Tso-lin’s purposes. Taxes are collected. Authority 
is obeyed. There has been also a certain amount of 
development of resources, the major portion of the 
profits, of course, going to Chang Tso-lin for use in 
building up an armed establishment to support his 
personal ambitions. In fact, Manchuria has been 
more efficiently governed under the arbitrary and 
unlawful dictatorship of Chang Tso-lin than China 
proper, where there has been at least some pretense 
of government by law. 

Nothing else is to be said for Chang, however, 
than his ability to impose his will. He is a bandit by 
origin. He still governs by terrorism. If he has any 
patriotism, it extends only to the point where it 
may interfere with him. He served Japan when 
Japan was seeking to subjugate China. His dealings 
with Russia have been suspect and are so now. The 
efforts of the Peking government to win back 
China’s rights to the important Chinese Eastern 
Railway and the territorial rights wrested from the 
country by the czarist régime have been embar- 
rassed by Chang Tso-lin’s secret dealings with Rus- 
sian representatives. What the Chinese people have 
to hope for from rule by a man of Chang’s sort can 
be readily guessed. 

There is much more to be said for Wu Pei-fu. He, 
too, has worked his way to the top by force of 
character and ability. But he is a scholar as well as a 
military man, and his patriotism is unquestioned. 
At one time he had a genuine program for the 
establishment of a constitutional government and 
reconstruction politically and economically. Until 
comparatively recently, he was the hope of the 
educated and progressive Chinese. This hope has 
subsequently dwindled. Wu has proved in the last 
two years that he lacks firmness, political insight, 
and statesmanship. He had undisputed control of 
Peking two years ago and failed to make intelligent 
use of it. He wavered, was influenced by venal 
satellites and allowed the prevailing drift to carry 
him along. Since then, the so-called Peking govern- 
ment — it is scarcely a government in any other 
sense than that it represents the country in foreign 
affairs — has become still more ineffectual. Its 
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authority within the country is almost nothing. Wu, 
though he has the potential power, cannot use it. 
Moreover, he, too, has exploited the Chinese people. 


_ When pressed by military necessity, he has not 


hesitated to commandeer railways, seize their rev- 
enues and appropriate taxes for his own needs. 
Forced to choose between inflicting hardships on 
the population and foregoing some strategic move 
of his own, he has chosen the former. The restraints 
to which he once voluntarily submitted no longer 
hold him. He, too, is first a militarist. 


— politics in China has resolved itself into a 
personal struggle of militarists, conditions could 
not have been otherwise. One system of government, 
evolved out of the experience of the race, collapsed 
under the stress of modern times. There was no 
system ready to supplant it. One in conformity with 
the demands of modern times could not be created 
out of hand. The materials were lacking. There was 
no citizenship trained to political activity. There 
was, in consequence, an interregnum. 

The cycle of separatism and then unification by 
force which always appears to operate under such 
circumstances is working out in China. The first 


stage has been disintegration, inevitably so when 
centralized authority breaks down in a huge country 
without a system of communications to bind it to- 
gether. The tuchuns, or provincial military gover- 
nors, have ruled semi-autonomously with no check 
by the people of the province, with no limits, in fact, 
except those set by their political and military 
allegiances and enmities. Gradually, the stronger 
have emerged and established their leadership. This 
process probably will continue until one of them 
has made himself complete master of the country. 

In the meantime, the spirit of the modern age, the 
same spirit which doomed the autocratic monarchy, 
will continue to work in the Chinese people. It is 
working now, as is manifest in manifold ways. 
When they have fitted themselves to take control 
of their government and manage it for themselves, 
whether as a republic or in some other form, they 
will first exact concessions from the military master 
who has survived the ordeal by battle and then do 
away with him altogether. But first there must be 
this crude and costly process of elimination among 
the military aspirants. It is the inescapable logic of 
the situation. The process means the apparently 
senseless civil wars like the one being fought this year. 


Thoughts on a Haystack 


By Arthur Ruhl 


Ter Iowa sun poured down its steady cascade 
of heat. The stack on which we stood, waist- 
deep, sent up another wave of heat, steamy 
and fragrant, the gathered heat of the half-dried 
grass. The two met and closed about us, so to speak, 
and the faint airs which now and then breathed 
across the field were held outside. 

The hay loader, combing up a wagonload at a 
time, swung it aloft and dumped it down on top of 
us, and it was our job to spread it about, fill out the 
corners, and in general build up the stack. The job 
had its technique, like any other, but the man who 
ran the hay loader wasn’t impressed. 

** All you need is a strong back and a weak mind!” 
he said. He even added that they always kept the 
top of the stack for those who were too old to do 
anything else. 

One could see the country from up there, at any 
rate — great folds or deep prairie swells, rolling, 
one after another, endlessly. A gray ribbon of con- 
crete motor highway ran across these swells, from 
horizon to horizon, like a gigantic roller coaster. 
Everywhere, spotted with rectangles of yellow oats 
and wheat, rippled and waved the corn, dark green 
and rich. The earth was black as ink except near 
the summits of some of the folds where the gravel 


came through. The barns were big; the houses, 
behind their windbreaks of cottonwood, substantial; 
the pastures full of cattle and hogs. Great country; 
no better farming country anywhere. If a capable 
farmer couldn’t make a go of it here, you would say, 
something must be wrong. 


a aerate evidently was wrong. There seemed 
to be a hard-luck story about nearly every one 
of those clusters of farm buildings and trees that 
topped the shoulders of the prairie all the way round 
the horizon. “You can’t make it pay...” And 
the owner of the farm on which we were working, 
a square mile of splendid black loam, was going to 
sell out his stock and machinery in the fall, rent for 
what he could get, move to town, and get another 


job “. . . and let the tenant worry!” 


With the “best minds” of several political parties 
concentrating on this riddle, it is not my intention 
to solve it in a word, here. The land-grabbing in- 
duced by artificially high war prices for grain; the 
gap between what the farmer gets for his product 
and what he must pay for machinery and other 
things bought in town; freight rates, protective 
tariffs, the possibilities in codperative marketing — 
all these and other things are being sufficiently 
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discussed elsewhere. I only wish to contribute a 
few observations made on the spot, things one could 
see from the top of that stack, so to speak. 

That roller-coaster road which went rioting across 
the landscape had been put there by the automobile. 
Roads like that have poked into the remotest parts 
of the West during the past ten years, across prairies 
and over mountains. After years of talk about bad 
American roads, they were forced into being by the 
automobile almost overnight. 

“Do you know how many automobiles we have 
in this country? Sixteen thousand!”’ 

The average cost of an automobile for a year, 
merely for upkeep and not counting the original 
price, is said to be about $500. In this one county, 
therefore, $8,000,000 of the profits from the hay we 
were pitching and the corn which would be husked 
next winter and the hogs to which it would be fed, 
went up in gas, tires, and repairs. Some of this mo- 
toring (hauling hogs by truck to market, for in- 
stance, instead of sending them by railroad freight) 
was economically useful. Most of it, economically 
speaking, came under the head of pleasure. 

Then, there was the motor highway, and the fine 
new schools along that highway — the American 
farmer living miles from town feels that his children 
should have just as good schools as children in a 
city, where there are many times as many people 
to divide the taxes. The war boom tempted neigh- 
borhoods to blow themselves on roads and schools 
as well as to increase their landholdings. The Sioux 
City paper which was delivered at the crossroads 
post box that afternoon said that real-estate taxes 
since 1920 had absorbed a large part of the income 
from rent on Iowa farms and “‘on many of the less 
favored farms, there is reason to believe, has ab- 
sorbed all the income from rent. In most counties, 
property taxes are levied chiefly to support schools 
and highways.” So much for that. 


HE owner of our farm, whose income from rent, 

if he rented, would thus be mostly swallowed 
up in taxes, had now “retired,” like most of his 
generation of pioneers, and invited his soul in a 
comfortable frame house under the elm trees of the 
countyseat. A tenant worked the place for wages 
and the father’s three grown sons arranged each to 
spend part of the year working on the farm. 

And on what did this retired pioneer live, aside 
from the income from his farm, which of recent 
years has been vi/? On what he had saved by raising 
and selling hogs and cattle and grain? Not at all. 
His “fortune,” like that of most of his kind, had 
come, for the most part, from the increase in the 
value of land, in the profits from the various farms 
in which he had speculated or whipped into shape 
and sold. He had come into the new country when 
it was possible for almost anybody, by working hard 
for ten or fifteen years, to turn land which had cost 


nothing, so to speak, into a property the sale of 
which would permit him to stop work and join the 
class of “capitalists.” 

Nothing wrong about that; but that time is gone 
now, at any rate, in the Middle West, and his tenant 
might work as hard as any galley slave and still he 
couldn’t bring it back again. They were curious and 
rather depressing people, these tenants. They would 
have been insulted if you called them “peasants,” 
and peasants in the European sense they were not, 
for they had neither folk dances and “native” 
costumes, nor embroidery and homespun, nor the 
European peasant’s love for the land and compara- 
tive contentment with his lot. Nor were they like 
the genuine peasant class which, unknown to most 
Americans, we are developing in New England, 
where Italians or Poles have taken up abandoned 
farms, and by working them, the whole family to- 
gether in real peasant style, on some such simple 
crop as onions, have made them pay. They were 
simply “poor whites,” without the luck or ability 
to better themselves. 

The house was dirty and the wife’s sole idea of a 
menu was ham twice a day every day. This was not 
ham smoked on the place, but bought in town at 
the outlandish prices city people have to pay for 
such staples, and her method of cooking it was first 
to stew the taste out of it and then fry it in strips 
as hard as cardboard. There was practically nothing 
from the garden, although this was midsummer and 
plenty of green stuff was growing there, and instead 
of taking the trouble to boil some sort of porridge 
for breakfast, she must needs have the city folks’ 
patent flaked breakfast foods. For what she paid for 
one box of this (all well enough for a sedentary city 
man’s breakfast) a Russian peasant family, using 
their own barley, paid for in their own labor, would 
have had enough kasha, probably, for a week. 

The family had a Victrola, a ramshackle automo- 
bile, and took a daily paper, but didn’t know — 
this was in mid-July — that the political conven- 
tions had been held; when I asked if the Ku-Kluxers 
were active in their neighborhood, wanted to know 
what that was: they had “never heard of it.” 


ie was good fun building that stack, and there 
was a certain satisfaction in being hitched to 
sun and soil and a useful job which doesn’t come 
from knocking balls back and forth across a tennis 
court or round a golf course. But when the average 
city man without capital considers the possibilities 
of exchanging his office job for a farm, he finds 
himself between two horns. A farm small enough 
for him to “swing” will mean a life too small and 
grubbing to be interesting; a farm large enough to 
be “‘interesting”’ will mean an outlay for equipment 
and labor which he cannot afford. 
As long as there was new country to open up; land 
which, once more or less improved, could be. sold 
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for many times its original cost, this fundamental 
reality could be dodged. The American theory that 
farming could be successfully carried on without 


the serfs or definite peasant class which have gener- 


ally gone with it, and that its rewards ought to be 
similar to those yielded by industry and commerce, 
has rarely had to face rock-bottom facts, and when 
it did have to face them has generally lost. Whether 
or not it is a workable theory, our more or less top- 
heavy economic system being what it is, it was 
certainly apparent to any standing on top of that 
Iowa haystack and looking the landscape o’er that 
most of the farmer proprietors within sight were 
living on a fiction. 

Here, for example, was a square mile of beautiful 
farming land. The owner valued it at $250 an acre, 
a not unusual price for the neighborhood. That 
meant an investment of $160,000. Mere interest on 
this valuation meant an annual profit of $8,000, 
and as “any reasonably good business ought to 
clean up ten per cent,” he felt that he ought to be 
making $16,000. Inasmuch as it was impossible in 
normal times to make any such profit, and the 
valuation of $250 was a fictitious one, based on 
custom, sentiment, and hope of future returns, 
there was nothing to do, he reasoned, but to quit. 
He could rent for $5 an acre, or possibly even $7 
an acre; take the $3,200 or $4,480 to town, start a 
garage or some business which would bring him in 
as much more a year — “and let the tenant worry!” 

And how would the tenant get along? I asked. 
“Well, if he works like the devil, he’ll just about 
make it” — pay the rent, that is to say, feed his 
family, save nothing, and after ten or a dozen years 
be just where he was at the beginning. 


. or something very like it, is the situation 
on hundreds of these fine Middle Western farms. 
It doesn’t seem a very healthy condition for any- 
body concerned. The more or less horny-handed 
owner, smoking his pipe and reading the paper on 
the front porch of his modest little home in the 
county seat would be horrified if you compared him 
to a Russian nobleman and suggested that his 
tenants were, in effect, “peasants.” But the differ- 
ence between the American retired owner on his 
little front porch and the Russian estate owner 
basking in the Riviera sunshine and “letting his 
superintendent worry” seems less of kind than it 
does of degree. 

The Russian lost his estate altogether, suddenly 
and without compensation. Doubtless, we shall 
work out a solution more leisurely and just. Better 
organization and codperation from within (from the 
farmers, themselves, that is to say) will help. But 
looking down from the top of that Iowa haystack, 
on several of the elements in this troublesome situa- 
tion — on the farmer speculator (for such, in effect, 
he was) sitting on his front porch; on the rather 
hopeless tenant; on the owner’s husky son, who 
knew perfectly well that he could make more as a 
bricklayer or automobile mechanic or plumber in the 
city than he could making hay on his own farm, 
and viewed haying, therefore, as a job for those of 
“strong backs and weak minds”; looking at these 
things, one wondered if, in the long run, the solution 
of the farming riddle wouldn’t also call for some 
rather serious scaling down of the rewards that now 
go to industry and trade, and a different attitude 
altogether toward the rewards that may be had 
from living and working on the land. 


Political Prophecies 


V. The West 
By Andrew M. Lawrence 


Prrrniaate prophets, with the always doubt- 
ful Middle West behind them, can turn with 
greater assurance to the Rocky Mountain and 
Pacific States. Political factors, in the Far West, 
have something of a fixed quality that is lacking in 
the States between the Rockies and the Mississippi 
River. Political reactions follow laws that are under- 
stood and even definite. The vagaries of the popular 
will can be charted with something like confidence 
that the prediction will be at least somewhat 
remotely verified by the result. 

So, with the Middle West behind us, we begin 
with California. California, doubtless, is the greatest 
puzzle of all the Far Western States. Certainly, it 


is the most important puzzle so far as the electoral 
college is concerned. Its thirteen votes give it a 
greater representation in the electoral college than 
any other State west of the Mississippi River, with 
the exception of Texas, which has twenty. Not later 
than 1916, it was California that determined the 
final result. The California puzzle, therefore, de- 
serves serious consideration. 

Now, and this is confidential, like everything 
from campaign headquarters, the Republicans have 
tucked California away in their without-the-slight- 
est-question column. It’s hard to dispute them. 
Coolidge won the State delegation to the national 
convention in an open primary, fairly conducted 
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and stiffly fought. Hiram Johnson, at that period, 
was still a favorite son. Johnson spared neither him- 
self nor his opponent in the campaign. But the 
Unspeaking One from Massachusetts carried the 
State by 29,027 majority in a total vote of 480,330. 

Here is a significant point in that result. The 
genuinely progressive section of the Republican 
organization went for Coolidge. This, in spite of 
the fact that Johnson first started toward fame on a 
progressive band wagon which, in later years, he 
has alternately ridden and abandoned. 

There is one element, however, that may change 
that result. That, it must be said, is not Davis. The 
Democratic nominee, although he came as close to 
California as Denver — which is only two mountain 
ranges away — wasn’t heard to very great advan- 
tage on the Pacific Coast. There seems to be but 
little question that — barring a political earth- 
quake — Davis will come dragging in as a poor 
third in California. 

The situation hangs about La Follette. There is 
no getting around the strength of his party in the 
State. Johnson, even, has been too lukewarm in his 
adherance to Coolidge and too silent on the matter 
of La Follette to hurt the Progressive cause. To be 
sure, the California farmer has little reason, perhaps, 
to be for the Wisconsin Senator. He has opposed 
protective tariff for California fruit — which is a 
crop close to the pocketbooks of that State. That 
fact will hurt him in the rural sections. The laboring 
element in the cities, however, will go for the Senator, 
and the campaign support of the Hearst papers in 
San Francisco and Los Angeles undoubtedly is a 
source of strength among this element. 

The Hearst straw ballots, however, indicate the 
strength of Coolidge and Dawes. These represent 
the sentiment of the cities of the State, and if they 
are any criterion, the Republican ticket will have a 
majority of 100,000 in a total vote of goo,c00. The 
fact that Johnson has become somewhat shopworn 
in California’s show windows makes it less im- 
portant that he is withholding his active support in 
the campaign. 

Oregon, too, appears to be something of a placid 
sea —as viewed from Republican headquarters. 
That State, to be sure, can — with some show of 
fact — be called Republican, so far as presidential 
elections are concerned. Nine out of ten of the last 
presidential elections have resulted in Republican 
victories in Oregon. It isn’t strange, therefore, that 
the party of Coolidge offers, now, to give shelter to 
the State’s five votes in the electoral college. 

In spite of this Republican presidential preference, 
the State has sent a succession of Democratic 
Senators to Washington. Both of the present in- 
cumbents, McNary and Stanfield, however, are 
Republicans, and it appears to be something of a 
foregone conclusion that, under the circumstances, 
McNary will win his reélection. 


Two factors, in Oregon, make the situation there 
less certain than the Republicans would like to be- 
lieve it. The first is a bitter feud within the ranks 
of the Republican party, itself. The details of this 
feud need not be elaborated. Suffice it to say, that it 
is having today a real effect upon the fighting 


strength of the Republicans. The second factor is the. 


Democrats. They are not like Democrats in some 
other States of the Far West. Oregon Democrats can 
be depended upon to stay Democratic. They did 
when Cox was the nominee — which should be rea- 
son enough for their staying with Davis. The Har- 
ding landslide made less of a heap in Oregon, in fact, 
than in most States. Consequently, Davis may be 
expected to poll more nearly the normal Democratic 
vote in Oregon than in any State, perhaps, west of 
Bryan’s Nebraska. 

- Washington, it is safe enough to say, isn’t safe for 
any party at the present moment. It was always a 
doubtful State and this year is the same as usual — 
only more so. In and around Seattle, the radical 
vote is large and expressive. The labor element, in 
politics, has spoken out successfully more than 
once in Washington. It may’speak again this year. 

The official conjurers, however, argue that the 
experience of Seattle with labor politics has been 
anything but satisfactory. So-called “radical” 
economics are said to have wrought considerable 
havoc particularly in the ownership of the street- 
car lines. When taken over by the community they 
have demanded higher fares and shown a considera- 
ble increase in operating costs. Seattle cannot be 
said to be delighted with its experience in municipal 
ownership. 

The radicals, too, have been too radical, on 
occasion, to commend themselves to the people of 
the State. As a reflection of this sentiment, the con- 
servative candidates for judges, recently, were 
nominated over their radical opponents. The Re- 
publicans, moreover, expect to see the radical vote 
split between La Follette and Davis, thus landing 
Coolidge safely, with the support of the conserva- 
tives. However that may be, Washington is not, as 
yet, safely Republican, and if Coolidge wins, it will 
be, doubtless, by a closer margin than in either 
California or Oregon. 

The Republicans, strangely enough, are confident 
of carrying Utah. The leaders of the party maintain 
that the radical vote will come from the labor ele- 
ment, which is at all times decidedly more Demo- 
cratic than Republican. The labor element is split 
into two camps, radical and conservative. The radi- 
cals will vote in large measure for La Follette, while 
the conservatives will be for Coolidge. 

The strength of the Mormon Church, which is 
still the most potent influence in Utah, will be 
exerted on behalf of the Republican ticket, beyond 
a doubt. There is little question that Utah will 
choose any but Republican electors. 
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Colorado, with six electoral votes, is one of the 
Republican “hopeful” States. The party hasn’t 
gone quite so far in regard to Colorado as it has, 
_say, in the case of Massachusetts 


or Oregon. But it has gone far 
enough. Actually, however, noth- 
ing is safe for either party in 
Colorado. In the last ten presi- 
dential elections the State has 
gone to the Republicans four 
times, to the Democrats five 
times, and in 1912 it pranced off 
with the Progressives. 

A recent mining conference in 
Colorado overwhelmingly _ in- 
dorsed Coolidge, which is a good 
Reptthlican omen. The State is 
overwhelmingly Dry — which 
should be another. But it isn’t 
necessarily. The fact is that the 
most bone-dry Westerner to be 
found anywhere is the Demo- 
cratic Governor of Colorado, 
William E. Sweet. Furthermore, 
the Republican candidates for 
the Senate are not proving the 
greatest source of strength for 
the party. 

Against the Democratic bal- 
ance one must set off the fact 
that Davis failed to overwhelm 
the State on his recent visit to 
Denver. The progressive element 
which is very strong, is apt to 
swing away from the Democrats 
to La Follette. Finally, however, 
it must be said, that the declara- 
tions of General Dawes on re- 
clamation projects, however good 
they may have been from an 
economic point of view, did not 
help his party any in Colorado 
and many other States of the 
irrigation West. Furthermore, 
the defection to the Davis camp 
of such a man as Judge N. 
Walter Dixon, formerly a stanch 
Republican, should go far toward 
offsetting the Republican opti- 
mism. The next three weeks of 
the campaign may alter the out- 
look, but at the moment, Cool- 
idge still has the edge over his 
two rivals. 


The combined strength of the Democrats and 
Progressives will undoubtedly be thrown to the two 
Democratic senatorial nominees, thereby assuring 
their election. The Republican candidates have 
both been branded as reactionary, and it is doubtful 
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cen Rep.|Dem.| Pro. 
Alabama?........ 12 12 
ye 8 $23 
Arkansas......... 9 9 
California........ 13 | 18 
Colorado......... 6| 6? 
Connecticut...... Via) aes 
Delaware ........ 3] 3 
ROR ee 6 6 
re 14 14 
ABHOR &.<08s6s004,:0. 4] 4 
Illinois........... 29 | 29 
Indiana.......... 15 | 15 
Mok ids da ss 13 13? 
Kansas.......... 10 | 10 
Kentucky........ 13 13 
Louisiana........ 10 10 
ee 6] 6 
Maryland........ 8 8? 
Massachusetts... .| 18 | 18 
Michigan ........ 15 | 15 
Minnesota........ 12 | 12? 
Mississippi....... 10 10 
Missouri......... 18 18 
Montana......... 4 4 
Nebraska........ 8 8? 
Nevada.......... 3 3? 
New Hampshire ..| 4] 4 
New Jersey....... 14 | 14 
New Mexico...... 8 3? 
New York........ 45 | 45 
North Carolina. 12 12 
North Dakota....| 5 5 
Si ose eal 24 | 24 
Oklahoma........ 10 10 
re 5| 6 
Pennsylvania. .... 38 | 38 
Rhode Island..... 5| 5 
South Carolina....| 9 9 
South Dakota....| 5] 5 
Tennessee........ 12 12 
eee 20 20 
ici hiatal 4| 4 
Vermont......... 4] 4 
Virginia......... 12 12 
Washington....... 7| 7 
West Virginia... .. 8 8 
Wisconsin........ 13 13 
Wyoming......... 8 3? 
co: 531 |293 |195 | 43 























a anes vote, 531. Necessary for election, 


2States not included in pein forecasts in italic. 




















3 Doubtful States thus (? 








if the conservative strength of the State is sufficient 
to reélect Senator Phipps, who, six years ago, was a 
minority choice, or defeat Senator Adams. 


Wyoming is to elect a United 
States Senator this year, and the 
stalwart Republican Senator, 
Francis E. Warren, is a candidate 
for reélection with the chances 
favoring his success. The State, 
however, leans to the Democrats, 
although in the last eight cam- 
paigns it has gone Republican 
more often than Democratic. Its 
governor and junior Senator are 
both Democrats of the Progres- 
sive type and are holding the 
State well in line. Defections to 
La Follette are counted largely 
from the radical farming groups. 

New Mexico has strong Demo- 
cratic leanings which will make 
it a doubtful State. New Mexi- 
can Democrats, however, have 
largely filtered in from the South, 
and Southern Democrats usually 
stand pat. The Democrats, there- 
fore, will not lose so heavily to 
La Follette as the Republicans. 
Even the Republicans themselves 
only regard, it as “hopeful.” 
Senator Bursum, Republican, is 
a candidate for reélection. The 
successor to Albert B. Fall is 
counting on his activities in con- 
nection with pension legislation 
and his occasional stands on the 
side of the Progressive group in 
the Senate to return him by a 
larger margin than in Ig21. At 
present he is the only Republi- 
can to hold important office in 
the State, the governor, senior 
Senator, and Representative all 
being Democrats. His reélection 
is extremely doubtful. 

Arizona, like New Mexico, 
has but three electoral votes. 
These, if the signs fail not, will 
be cast for John W. Davis. Even 
the Republicans admit such a 
possibility. 

Here, then, is the outlook: 
California for Coolidge, with 
Davis loitering; Oregon, also, for 


Coolidge, Washington wavers, with Coolidge, Nip, 
La Follette, Tuck, and the odds on Nip; Utah is 
Mormon, which means Republican; Colorado leans 
toward Coolidge. Wyoming and New Mexico lean 
toward Davis. Arizona stands with the Solid South. 
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INDIANAPOLIS 


OWERS, downtown,— 
The Capitol, the Monument, 
And the tall buildings 
On Washington Street: 
Some of them 
Have graceful silhouettes. 
oo 
The Dome of the Capitol 
is beautiful! 


Trees and green grass — 

And miles and miles 

Of gracious residences. 

But the smoke of the factories 
Is choking the trees, 

And they tear down 

All the old residences 

To build Spink apartments! 

I live in a Spink apartment 
Myself — 

And find it most comfortable 
(But it replaces an old home 
Hedged round with syringas). 


A pleasant town! 

You will hate to leave it 

Yourself — 

And with wistful Jim Riley, 
Lingeringly you'll turn away. 

Ah, Jim Riley! 

And old Dick Gruelle, the painter, 
Both passed on to glory — 

Your genial ghosts are with us yet! 


There are 
Old families from the South, 
And old families from 

New England, 


By Grace Shoup 


And German-American families 

In the fourth or fifth generation, 

And pleasant colored families 

With kindly traditions of service — 

And disturbing them all 

The bustling Turmoil 

That titanic Booth Tarkington 
wrote about! 

You remember 

How Wayman Adams painted him — 

Leaning on his stick 

With sombre eyes daring you 

To guess what he is thinking! 


Stuart Walker was here 
Long enough 
To become a tradition! 


A good labor town — 
With vast electric systems, 
And Meredith Nicholson 
To explain us in essays! 


Indianapolis! 
I love New York and Washington 
And the water front 
of Baltimore; 
I like to read about 
The Golden Gate and 
San Francisco; 
I cannot forget Cape May 
or Harvard Yard, 
And I am quite mad about 
New England doorways — 
But I insist that Indianapolis, too, 
Has a charm quite its own! 


Towers, downtown — 

Grass and trees — 

And the Dome of the Capitol 
In the mists of the evening! 
Wasn’t it Riley 

You passed on the corner? 
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ANIMAL HEROES OF THE GREAT WAR 


Uninscribed on the Rolls of Honor, the Story of their “Valiant ‘Deeds zs 
Indelibly Recorded in the Hearts of their Comrades and Masters 


Many millions of beasts and birds were used in the Great War, and 
millions of them suffered and died. Never in the history of the world have 
animals, in a given space of time, played so important a part in the affairs 
of men; never have they had so great a story to tell of their own achieve- 
ments. Since they cannot tell that story for themselves, their friends must 
tell it for them, and through the medium of the accompanying pictures, 
collected with great care and difficulty by Ernest Harold Baynes, eminent 


One of the most important 
factors in modern warfare 
is good communication. 
Among the agencies em- 
ployed were the telephone, 
telegraph, signal lanterns, 
luminous signals, messen- 
ger dogs, runners, mounted 
couriers, scout detachments, 
and aviators. Each had its 
special advantages, but 
there were times and places 
when a_ single homing 
pigeon, flying a mile a 








naturalist, it is told at least in part 





























minute and knowing ex- 
actly where he was going, 
was worth all of them put 
together. When it was neces- 
sary to senda map,a 
photograph, or perhaps a 
section of moving-picture 
film, the pigeon messenger 
was provided with a 
“‘knapsack”’ made to fit the 
rounded breast, and held in 
place by elastic bands that 
- crossed on the back 





Pigeons carried messages from the front lines, from the forward observation officers, tanks, air- 
planes, seaplanes, warships, submarines, trawlers — all points from which messages were sent. 
In the case of the tanks, they were often the only means of communication with headquarters 
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Oxen were worked as both 
draft and pack animals. 
Some drew great rollers used 
in making military roads; 
others carried huge bags of 
provisions on their backs. 
In the early days of the war, 
the Italians used them to 
draw big guns over very 
rough, steep roads 





Practically every regiment 
had at least one mascot — a 
dog, a cat, a pony, or a 
monkey perhaps. The Welsh 
regiments each had a goat, 
and of course his name was 


“Taffy” 


Every officer and every man who had 


anything to do with army mules has a 

good word to say for them. Their 

stubbornness on occasion is admitted 

by all, but for patience, steadiness 

under fire, and hard work under 

trying conditions, the army mule is 
hard to beat 
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Cavalry was found to be very useful and some- 

times indispensable, from the time when the 

Scots Greys went through at Mons, to the day 

when Allenby loosed his whirlwinds over the 
plains of Palestine 














In Africa, the British sometimes camouflaged 

their white horses by painting them to resemble 

zebras. Thus disguised, and in certain lights, it 
was often difficult to see them at all 





Many auxiliary sentry 
dogs were used by the 
French and British 
armies. Their great vigi- 
lance and acute hearing 
enabled them to give warn- 
ing of any unusual enemy 
activities 


A decisive victory may 
well depend upon the 
speed with which a bat- 
tery is put into action. 
Owing to mud and other 
difficulties, this speed is 
often relative, but when 
conditions are favorable, 
guns and ammunition go 
forward at a gallop 
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Messenger dogs must of 
course feel indifferent 
to gunfire, and they 
were taught indifference 
by making them used to 
the noise. As a final test 
at the British War Dog 
School, they had to race 
through a line of soldiers 
who were firing blank 
cartridges in their faces. 
Messenger dogs were 
trained to surmount all 
obstacles which they 
were likely to encounter 
in the line of duty. They 
were taught to climb 
walls, to jump fences, to 
swim broad streams, and 
to negotiate barbed wire 
wherever they found it 
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General Allenby used 
forty thousand camels in 
his transport alone, and 
some thousands more as 
a mobile fighting force, 
in the Bikanir, Impe- 
rial, Egyptian, and Arab 
Camel Corps. When 
army camels were fed in 
the desert, they were 
made to lie down (bar- 
rack), and their rations 
of grain and chopped 
Straw were given to 
them on feed cloths, to 
prevent their getting 
colic from sand taken in 
with the food 
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Readers and Writers 


OR excellent fun, “Paulus Fy” 

(McBride) may be recommended 

to all who have enjoyed, or suffered 
from, the posturings of our contemporary 
Bunthornes, that little tribe of survivals 
from the eighteen-nineties whose antics 
are amusing until they begin to take 
themselves seriously. Mesdames Helene 
Mullins and Marie Gallegher have not 
watched in vain the efforts made to adapt 
the lilies and languors of “Patience” to 
what purports to be the last word in the 
sophistication of the jazz age. And their 
publisher has collaborated with them to 
the extent of providing a “‘fin-de-siécle” 
jacket, and the following affecting legend 
on the reverse of the title-page: ‘“‘This 
First Edition of Paulus Fy consists of one 
thousand copies, of which one thousand or 
less are for sale. It will probably not be 
reprinted.” 

Paulus Fy, when we first behold him 
emerging from his silken bedclothes be- 
tween black velvet curtains, is a humble 
teacher of French, but oh, what a teacher! 
He is the most esoteric and perverse and 
subtle (and obvious humbug) ever seen 
since the last sophisticate enchanted us 
with his vices and interior decorations. 
Down to his cat and his Catholicism, he is 
the complete esthetic man, as the latter 
has evolved himself in our time out of the 
books and magazines of thirty years ago 
for the delectation of this age whose 
sophistication would be so wonderful if it 
were not childish. His experiences are 
strange and delectable, of that evasive, 
surreptitiously bawdy character essential 
to such works, if the suburban mind is to 
be shocked. But’ instead of being written 
out by a solemn poser, the tale is told by 
two young women who have the most 
delightful sense of parody, or rather of 
Pastiche, and whose sense of mischief is 
equally developed. The result is a work 
which has all the amusing qualities of the 
type of literature burlesqued, with the 
added charm of mockery, which is the only 
retort to the attitudinizing of the various 
Paulus Fys, who insist upon acquainting 
an innocent public with their too utterly 
wonderful private lives. 

If the authors of “Paulus Fy” make it 
unnecessary to revert to certain of their 
so adorable contemporaries, the parodies 
of Mr. Christopher Ward send one to the 
originals in order to enjoy the more his 
skill in reproducing them. Readers of 
“The Triumph of the Nut” will welcome 
“Twisted Tales” (Holt), in which the 
following masters will be recognized: 
“Stummox. By Fannie Wurst”; “The 
Wife of the Five-Centaur”; “The Blind 
Booby. By Carl Far Fechten”; “A Loose 


By Ernest Boyd 


Lady. By Calla Wither”; “Antony and 
Cytherea. By Joseph H-rg-sh-m-r”’; “The 
Lears of Limberlost. By Gene Hadden 
Orter”; and “An Imminent American. 
By Wlliam Jinglings Brine and Lytton 
Starchey.” Mr. Ward is not what might 
be called an objective parodist; he has his 
feelings, like other men, and some of the 
parodies I have mentioned have in them a 
note of contempt which makes Mr. Ward 
a critic with a very sharp pen. But, 
essentially, his note is one of good humor, 
and it is a humor that is contagious. 


NE of the most unconsciously funny 
books which these weary eyes have 
ever contemplated is “The Eternal 
Huntress” (Knopf), by Rayner Seelig, 
which takes its note from the very thresh- 
old whereon is written: “Rayner Seelig 
has spent a good part of her twenty-one 
years in looking at life. At a fashionable 
boarding school she studied the ‘sub-deb’ 
and observed the spinning of that cocoon 
out of which the modern girl was pres- 
ently to emerge. At sixteen, Miss Seelig 
gave up her idea of going to college in 
order to look more closely at the life of 
New York, not only the life of the con- 
ventional younger set, but the life of 
Broadway; the life of Greenwich Village. 
While studying sculpture, Miss Seelig had 
occasion to look into the artistic milieu, 
and at the same time, the most important, 
as well as the most unique, characters in 
the world of letters. Then came the period 
of travel. Miss Seelig looked upon the life 
of Paris, from the cafés of Montmartre 
and the studios of the Latin Quarter to the 
quiet gatherings behind the closed doors 
of the Faubourg St. Germain. During the 
next years she visited London, Havana, 
the winter resorts of Florida, and the 
West coast.” This young lady, it seems, 
has looked at life unsteadily, but seen it 
whole, for this moving picture of child- 
hood is designed to reassure the reader as 
to the author’s qualifications. 

Bid Miss Seelig discourse, and she will 
enchant thine ear with her story of “ wo- 
man, the eternal huntress, in her search 
for the father of those children which 
[sic] shall be her gift’ to posterity.” In 
other words, this is another of those frank 
and daring pictures of the sex life of the 
younger generation. If that were all, far 
be it from me to dispute the author’s right 
to contend with “The Plastic Age” and 
“Flaming Youth” for first place on every 
flapper’s side table. But Miss Seelig 
abandoned college in order to look at life, 
and the results are an argument for more 
and better colleges. I do not like the wings 
on her winged phrases, as: “Consuela 


Converse, a blonde and slim young 
woman with a tremendous income and a 
mouth like a rosebud”’; “Andrea Dartie 
had been recovering from the mi/d nervous 
shock of her first husband’s suicide”; 
“Colin Vincennes ... a blond man with 
wicked black eyes”; “Ruthie Vane, se- 
ductive as a Kirschner drawing”; “the 
management’s flair [sic] for passing cocaine 
in its dirty nickel salt cellars.” The place 
is strewn with obsequious menials, un- 
smoked but lighted cigarettes, unexpected 
French, cocktails, and poker chips. 

In short, here is in up-to-date form the 
kind of fiction that used to beguile the 
leisure of cooks in the days of my youth, 
when a periodical entitled “The Family 
Herald” lightened the basement gloom of 
the stately homes of old England. 


ERY different was the case of Kath- 
erine Mansfield, of whose earliest 
work “The Little Girl” (Knopf) is a 
specimen. The opening story in this book 
was written when the author was only 
nineteen, and she was about the same 
age as the author of “The Eternal Hunt- 
ress” when I first saw her as one of my 
colleagues on the London New Age, where 
her first published work appeared; those 
delicious sketches entitled “In a German 
Pension.” Until this now unprocurable 
book is reprinted, admirers of Miss Mans- 
field will have to look to “The Little Girl” 
for the early evidence of her great talent. 
Within the nineteen-year-old Kath- 
erine Mansfield’s slightest story, “The 
Tiredness of Rosabel,” there is more 
strength, more imagination, more of the 
touch of authentic literature than in the 
whole tawdry length of the two-hundred- 
odd pages of “The Eternal Huntress.” 
“The Woman at the Store,” “Poison,” 
and “Something Childish But Very Nat- 
ural” seem to me to equal the best that 
she has written. ““The Little Girl,” in 
short, is a book to place beside “Bliss” 
and “The Garden Party”; it is better 
than its immediate predecessor, “The 
Doves’ Nest.” Each time I read Kather- 
ine Mansfield her loss comes to me more 
keenly, for had circumstances been kind, 
she would have lived to be the most re- 
markable woman writer in England since 
Jane Austen. Much as I admire Miss 
Rebecca West, as a critic, I know that 
“K. M.” was her equal in that field, and. 
her superior as a story-teller. She was 
doubly a loss. But, meanwhile, there is 
consolation in such a volume as this, for it 
illustrates almost every quality of her 
sensitive mind: realistic and mystical, 
sardonic and tender, shot through with 
bizarre horror and wistful poetry. 
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Adventures of a Super- 
Politician 
Tue Triumpn or Lorp Patmerston. By 


B. Kingsley Martin. New York: 
Lincoln MacVeagh: The Dial Press. 
$3.50. 
STUDY of the interaction between 
Government and Public Opinion 
during the period preceding the Crimean 
War,” Mr. Kingsley Martin’s book is 
both an accurate record of events and a 
discriminating commentary on the Vic- 
torian mind. Something of the suavity of 
Mr. Strachey’s “Eminent Victorians” and 
a similarly Olympian viewpoint differen- 
tiate this book from the usual historical 
essay. Mr. Strachey translated that form 
of prose composition into a study in the 
deeper ironies while treating the whole 
matter with an urbane politeness worthy 
of the Augustan age. Mr. Kingsley Mar- 
tin, in following Mr. Strachey’s lead, has 
not enlarged the field or conspicuously im- 
proved the method. But he has given us a 
book worthy to stand beside Mr. Strach- 
ey’s own or Mr. Philip Guedalla’s, no 
mean achievement in itself. It is a dis- 
tinguished book. At times one feels it is 
almost self-consciously distinguished. 

This reviewer has no quarrel with Mr. 
Martin’s presentation of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s abilities. Gifted with that sixth 
sense of the super-politician, the intuitive 
knowledge of what the public’s reaction 
will be to a given action, a gift which the 
late Mr. Roosevelt shared, Lord Palmer-. 
ston was consistently successful at this 
stage of his career in holding the devoted 
support of the public. A very astute and 
clever man, he avoided Disraeli’s mistake 
of advertising his astuteness. Rather, he 
posed as the plain, blunt man, the down- 
right Englishman, not too clever, perhaps, 
but obviously straightforward, who stood 
for no nonsense where Old England was 
concerned, and was simply sickened at 
the thought of diplomatic intrigue. His 
triumph lay in forcing the hand of the 
Cabinet, in bringing into effect the logical 
results of his “strong” foreign policy — 
in short, in forcing that bloody, unhappy, 
useless adventure known as the Crimean 
War. 

Against him were some of the best 
minds and the most generous impulses in 
England. John Bright, Cobden, the 
Peace Society, and many individual 
peace lovers for years had attempted the 
reform of bellicose John Bull. To quote 
Mr. Martin: “Public meetings protested 
against the enterprising massacres of 
‘Rajah Brooke’ in Borneo and passed 
resolutions against the Kaffr War in 
South Africa. Such protests met with lit- 
tle sympathy in the press; and sporting 
papers like Bell’s Life seemed to regard 
the shooting of Dyaks as a natural recrea- 
tion of the Englishman when pheasants 
were out of season.” 


Lord Palmerston was not primarily a 
militarist, but by supporting a policy of 
“intervention,” by establishing in the 
case of Don Pacifico, the principle of pro- 
tection of British subjects abroad — the 
Civus Romanus Sum cry of the British 
traveler, “confident that the watchful eye 
and the strong arm of England will pro- 
tect him,” he was necessarily assuming a 
liability, the force to make good his policy 
if questioned. 

The long negotiations, the intricate 
questions leading up to the Crimean War 
cannot be traced here. The interest of this 
book lies largely in the human equation, 
in Lord Aberdeen’s losing struggle against 
men and forces too powerful and too ruth- 
less for him. Lord Aberdeen was “singu- 
larly trustful, highly sensitive, and in these 
conflicts which commonly bring politi- 
cians the joy of warfare, he found only 
pain and a sense of failure.”” Hounded by 
public opinion toward a war he hated, un- 
able to decide at which point in the de- 
scent to Avernus to “dig his toes in” and 
stop sliding, he failed to give any impres- 
sion to the public except that of vacilla- 
tion and pusillanimity. The press was 
giving tongue from week to week with 
ever-increasing violence, and presenting a 
more and more distorted version of real- 
ity. It is curious reading now, the solemn 
editorials praising the Sultan of Turkey as 
one of the most enlightened rulers in Eu- 
rope, the friend and supporter of religious 
liberty, the pen pictures of the Czar, 
sinister, terrible, and yet comic, like the 
Kaiser, a monster whose hideous poten- 
tialities would shrivel into whines at the 
approach of a British bayonet. Propa- 
ganda, one finds, was not invented in the 
World War. The public mind had been 
led to a strange estimate of the European 
situation. 

“Tt is a curious picture. In a palace on 
the Bosphorus sat the Sultan, a fleshy and 
irascible debauchee, usually intoxicated 
and always lethargic, surrounded by a 
group of Mohammedan fanatics of whose 
plots to supplant him he was dimly aware 
and whose ability to rouse the fury of a 
priest-ridden mob kept himin abject terror 
and peevish submission. In England were 
public halls, crowded with respectable 
shopkeepers, evangelical maiden ladies, 
and stolid artisans enthusiastically proffer- 
ing their lives and money in the service of 
this obese little tyrant in a fez, whose 
name they could not pronounce and whose 
habits of life were as unknown to them as 
those of a prehistoric monster.” 

History is filled with terrible ironies — 
and the greatest of these is that it re- 
peats itself. The analogies of certain 
incidents in the Crimean with similar ones 
in the World War is presented by Mr. 
Martin — almost without comment. In 
the visit of a deputation of Quakers to the 
Czar in the interests of peace, “received 
with courtesy by the Czar and with pa- 
triotic opprobrium at home” an American 


is reminded of Henry Ford’s pathetic 
effort, the shipload of pacifist savants who 
fought bitterly twice across the Atlantic. 
It is strange, too, to read Bulwer-Lytton’s. 
stirring words that this was a war to 
check an ambition which menaced “the 
liberty and the civilization of races as yet 
unborn; — a war fought, not for our own 
generation, but that the liberties of our 
children may be secured from some future 
Attila and civilization guarded from the 
irruptions of the Scythian hordes.” 
Aberdeen, of course, ‘went down — to 
reproach himself bitterly. “People,” he 
said, “are not to be forgiven on the ground 
of good intentions, and he himself, who 
had meant well was ‘the greatest culprit 
of all.’” Palmerston triumphed and the 
“canker of peace” was cut away. 
Perhaps Mr. Kingsley Martin pays too 
little attention to Napoleon III, as King- 
lake paid too much. Perhaps from his 
position as a superior person he reviews 
with too evident a condescension the 
misguided enthusiasm of honest people. 
There are faults in this book — as there 
are in all books. But it is brilliantly 
written and fairly. And the drama of 
history, the clash of wills, the sullen 
chorus of public opinion swaying the 
actors, now driving them, now led by 
them — this human drama is splendidly 
presented. It is a book which discrimi- 
nating people will appreciate. p R 





Mr. Huxley in Shorter 


Measure 
Younc ARCHIMEDES AND OTHER 
SKETCHES. By Aldous Huxley. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $2.00. 


R. HUXLEY seems to have forgot- 

‘A ten something; forgotten to be 
shocking. Or has he purposely abandoned 
the device, as an ice skater, grown expert, 
might put away such childish things as 
knee pads? Attention (though some of it 
scandalized) having been called to his in- 
disputable talent by Antic Hay, he may 
have relaxed a bit. Anyway, but for a few 
faintly Rabelaisian incidental cavortings, 
he is distinctly respectable here. 

This is a collection of five short stories 
and one pretty long one, “UncleSpencer,” 
which, while decidedly not without inci- 
dent, might be classed as character study 
through reminiscence. It is a serious and 
thoroughgoing study of an unworldly 
figure with a number of rather charming 
weaknesses and eccentricities: those of 
the bachelor through shyness, of the in- 
vincible optimist, of the amateur mystic, 
seizing on the minim of truth in weird 
new creeds and swallowing the rest on 
faith; a man who, despite that optimism, 
views as the “realities of life” only its 
unpleasant features, accordingly going 
religiously out of his way to face them and 
point them out, shuddering, to others. 
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The title work is more striking. Its 
scene is modern Italy; its hero, an elderly 
combination of Machiavelli, Don Juan, 
and the Old Man of the Sea; its. burden, 
‘ the ingenious methods by which he effects 
that his wander-loving son should stay at 
home, caring for the estate while the aged 
sinner takes his ease abroad with his mis- 
tresses. “Hubert and Minnie” and 
“Fard” are brief, deeply ironical inci- 
dents. Jn “The Portrait,” the author by a 
device brings a romantic, nearly tragic, 
tale of carnival Venice into a less impor- 
tant sketch of a dishonest art dealer — a 
sketch ruined for me by inexcusably 
clumsy handling of a surprise ending. In 
this country, writers often append trans- 
lations of quotations in foreign languages, 
but consider it an insult to their readers’ 
intelligence to point a joke. Englishmen 
sometimes reverse these rules. 

The last story, “Young Archimedes,” 
would grace any anthology. It tells of a 
little Italian peasant boy of genius, and 
of the sacrifice of his future and his life to 
the whim of an idle woman who sees in 
him an amusing toy. There is something 
of greatness here; something of Conrad in 
the way a vast, dark shadow seems to 
prefigure the ineluctable catastrophe. 

Huxley has imagination, feeling, and a 
gift of language. Possessed of the solid 
classical education, one somehow expects 
of the English writers, he seems also to 
know his way about in the seven arts. 
From his natural gifts and acquired equip- 
ment much may be expected, and there is 


some fulfillment before us. 
E. A. NILEs. 


A Poet in the Offing 


THe Roap to WE tEs-PERENNES. By 
Daniel Sargent. Boston: The Four 
Seas Co. $1.50. 

OR some years past, thoughtful 

persons have been wondering what 
the advent of all our new poets in America 
might portend, and whether the white- 
caps on the sea of verse were but a surface 
fluttered by a passing breeze, or foretold 
storms that should stir the ocean of poetry 
to its depths. 

Fortunately, nothing is known about 
the nature of poetry. The essays written 
by the most competent scholars on — say 
— Thomas Gray, or on any other epoch- 
ending or epoch-starting poetic influence, 
reveal the heavenly and consoling ig- 
norance that will, one hopes, enshroud 
their subject forever. 

It is not even known what a poet is, 
or who is the true poet, till after he has 
had his vogue, has dropped out, and then 
has bobbed up again. And even then, one 
never can catch his reputation by the 
forelock and say, “This it was that made 
him interesting to humanity.” The 
people who value his work do not know 
wherein the charm lies, and often give 
contradictory reports of it. 


While such thoughts as the foregoing 
have been flitting through the minds of 
condescending persons, Mr. Daniel Sar- 
gent has written a long and very noble 
poem of surprising originality and su- 
stained power. He has alighted like the 
herald Mercury on a heaven-kissing hill. 
“The Road to Welles-Perennes” is to my 
mind very beautiful; and I shall refrain 
from confusing my own senses and per- 
ceptions— to say nothing of those of other 
people — by attempting a critical: esti- 
mate of any such work as this. It may be 
that an era is now dawning when critics 
will stand back and shut up before works 
of art. Have we not had enough of their 
analytical valuations and revaluations? 
And did not the aged Goethe confess that 
he never could have written his early 
poems if the waters of literature had so 
swarmed with deadly sharks as they did 


in his later years? 
Joun Jay CuaPMAn. 





Medieval Main Streets 


Meptevat Peop te. By Eileen Power. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$2.00. 
HOSE dwellers on the Main Streets 
of the Middle Ages, lost for so long to 

popular biography, have been wrested 

from their undeserved obscurity by a 

feminine champion. Miss Power has se- 

lected half a dozen of them — from Bodo, 








a peasant, who tilled the soil in the time of 
Charlemagne, to Thomas Paycocke, an 
Essex clothier in the first Tudor’s reign — 
and with them as her characters, has 
sought to recreate the pleasant, humble, 
and usually commonplace life of those who 
stayed comfortably by their firesides 
while knights, brave and bold, battled for 
their ladies’ gloves. 

But there are certain difficulties. Miss 
Power’s attitude never ceases to be aca- 
demic — there is a consciousness through- 
out that she is addressing her students at 
Girton College, Cambridge, rather than 
the general audience which might desire 
more than the pleasant, surface bits of 
gossipy information which the book af- 
fords —the suspicion that the whole 
truth about these harmless folk is not 
being revealed becomes increasingly fixed 
in the reader’s mind, spoiling his whole- 
hearted enjoyment of the narrative. 

Marco Polo is the only subject who 
commands interest through previous ac- 
quaintance. The familiar story of his 
travels is recorded — of the journey across 
the Gobi with the mysterious voices in 
the air, luring the travelers to dangerous 
places, and some of the best paragraphs in 
the book describe the splendors of ancient 
China and the court of the great Khan. 

A fascinating subject, one might say 








in conclusion, needing for successful treat- 
ment an author with a slightly freer rein. 
S. T. B. 


































VOICE TRAINING 
By W. S. Drew $1.20 
Attempts to set forth for sing- 
ing pupils the general facts about 
singing. 


THE SCOPE OF MUSIC 
By Percy C. Buck $2.00 


A very readable book introducing 
some general ideas about music 
to students and the general reader. 


THE BEL CANTO 
By Herman Klein $1.20 


“It is doubtful whether the ‘beau- 
tiful singing’ of the Mozart period 
has since been equalled; certainly 
it has never been surpassed.” 


AN ESSAY ON MODERN 
UNACCOMPANIED SONG 


By Herbert Bedford 


“The aim of modern unarcom- 
panied song is to be a sensitive 
reutterance of poetry in a new 
medium, composed in such a way 
as to be dependent upon no ex- 
ternal harmonic explanation.” 


) A HISTORY OF MUSIC 


IN ENGLAND 
By Ernest Walker Net $3.50 
Sketches the main features of 
English music from its earliest 


artistic manifestations to the pres- 
ent time. The Second Edition. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF 
THE GRAMOPHONE 
RECORD 


By Percy cA. Scholes $1.20 


After carefully testing hundreds 
of records by various makers, Mr. 
Scholes has settled upon a choice 
of fifty, which he has here listed 
arranged, so far as convenient, 
in historical order and explained. 


CATULLUS 


Translated by Sir William 
Marris $1.70 


This beautiful book, of vest-pocket 
size, carries all the quaint conceits 
of that merry though sometimes 
irascible Latin poet, Catullus. 
They are agreeable and acceptable 
respite in the hustle and scurry 
of this day.—New York Evening 
Post. 
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What the World 1s Doing 


THe WEEK 


WO events, both connected with 

Germany, stand out as the most 
interesting in the week’s news. First, the 
arrival of the dirigible, ZR-3, awarded to 
the United States as part of its repara- 
tions, has stirred the country again to 
increasing interest in its air force. Second, 
the American portion of the German loan 
provided for by the London Conference — 
$110,000,000 — was oversubscribed five 
times when subscription books were 
opened on March 14. The success of the 
loan makes possible the operation of the 
experts’ plan for the economic stabili- 
zation of Europe.{/ In England, Parlia- 
ment has been dissolved and general 
elections have been called for October 29. 
Mr. MacDonald hopes by the move to 
strengthen the position of the British 
Labor party, but apparently Liberals and 
Conservatives are uniting against the 
minority which has been guiding the 
government since February. General 
fear is felt that with the success of the 
ministry in international affairs, Mr. 
MacDonald will now turn his attention 
to the domestic issues connected with 
his doctrines. These, which follow so- 
cialistic theory, are held to be incompatible 
with Liberal and Conservative ideas, and 
a coalition in various parts of the king- 
dom between the two older parties is 
sure to result with the express purpose of 


defeating Mr. MacDonald. 
Domestic 


ADVENT OF THE ZR-3 

The giant Zeppelin, built in Germany 
as a part of the reparations award to the 
United States, successfully completed 
her flight from Friedrichshafen, Germany, 
when she tied up at her mooring mast in 
Lakehurst on October 15. The big ship 
left her hangar at Friedrichshafen for 
the trip on October 11 and, maintaining an 
average speed of over sixty miles an hour, 
made the trip of 5,060 miles in eighty- 
one hours. Dr. Hugo Eckener, president 
of the Zeppelin Company, commanded 
the ZR-3, which is the 126th craft the 
factory has built. Three American Navy 
officers and one Army officer made the 
trip as observers. 


DeEaTH OF SENATOR BRANDEGEE 


Frank B. Branpecee, Republican 
Senator from Connecticut, ended his life 
with gas at his home in Washington on 
October 14. Despondency over real estate 
investments was given as the cause of his 
act, which leaves the nation to mourn one 
of the active and energetic leaders of the 
Republican party in the Senate. He has 


Edited By Stewart Beach 


been an: active figure in. Washington 
political circles since 1902, when he was 
elected to the House of Representatives. 
He has been in the Senate since 1909 and 
was chairman of the Judiciary Committee. 


Tue German Loan 
America’s portion of the $200,000,000 
German External Loan — $110,000,000 
— issued for the purpose of carrying into 
effect the experts’ plan for the economic 


(International) 

Rt. Hon. Ramsay MacDonald, England’s 

Prime Minister, who hopes through the 

general elections to be held October 29 to 

strengthen the position of the British 
Labor party 


stabilization of Germany has been sub- 
scribed. The bonds are a specific first 
charge on all payments provided for under 
the Dawes Plan for the account of the 
Agent-General for Reparations Payments, 
as well as on the “controlled revenues” of 
the German Government. In case sanc- 
tions are taken because of default by 
Germany, the signatory governments at 
the London Conference have bound 
themselves to safeguard any specific 
securities which are pledged to the serv- 
ice of the loan. 

J. P. Morcan anp Company head the 
syndicate which has prepared the issue of 





bonds in this country. The loan has been 
brought out at 92 per cent to yield over 
7.70 per cent to maturity. A difference of 
opinion exists among bankers and brokers 
as to the investment possibilities of the 
loan, but there seems little question of its 
success. The general upinion seems to be 
that if the German loan fails, a distinctly 
adverse effect will be felt on the market; 
hence, the issue must go over as both a 
patriotic duty and a safeguard of general 
economic conditions. 


St1Lt ALoor FRoM Russia 


The Supreme Court at Washington has 
ruled that the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics cannot be sued in American 
courts without its consent. Thus, our 
Government makes more definite its 
policy of aloofness with regard to Russia. 
The decision was rendered when a com- 
pany of furriers sued to recover $127,000 
worth of furs, said to have been seized by 
the Russian Government in Siberia. The 
suit had been carried from the New York 
Court of Appeals to the Supreme Court 
where the ruling was made. 


Po.itics 


With the campaign drawing so nearly 
to a close, attention of INDEPENDENT 
readers is particularly directed to the 
forecast contained in Mr. Lawrence’s 
“Political Prophecies” on page 311 of the 
present issue. CooLipcE, according to the 
prognostication, will win the election, but 
the doubtful States still render a deadlock 
possible. With such a contingency loom- 
ing up, it may be valuable to trace the 
course which the Constitution dictates. 
In case none of the candidates for Presi- 
dent receives 266 electoral votes, the 
House of Representatives will seek to 
elect one of the three receiving the highest 
number of votes in the electoral college. 
Each State casts but a single vote, and a 
majority is necessary for a decision. Thus, 
there are forty-eight votes cast, and to be 
elected, a candidate must receive twenty- 
five. In several of the States there is an 
equal number of Republicans and Demo- 
crats, making it impossible for those 
delegations to cast their votes. If the 
House remains deadlocked, the Senate 
proceeds to choose a Vice President from 
the two candidates receiving the highest 
number of electoral votes. Each Senator 
casts his own vote; there are ninety-six 
Senators, so a candidate must receive 
forty-nine votes to be elected. If, at noon 
on March 4, the House is still deadlocked, 
the Vice President elected by the Senate 
becomes President. This is the eventuality 
which faces the country. 
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Republican 


Party leaders have opened up a new 
line of attack leveled at the Democrats 
and Progressives jointly. Chairman But- 
LER contends that there is an agreement 
between the two groups to defeat Coot- 
1DGE through a swing of the Western 
States to La Fo.etre, which will throw 
the election into the House and make 
possible the election of Gov. CHARLES 
W. Bryan to the Presidency through the 
failure of the Lower legislative body to 
reach a decision. CHartes E, Hucues, 
Secretary of State, while not suggesting 
an agreement between the two parties, 
points out that the issue has become 
“Coo.tipcE or Bryan” — that Mr. 
Davis cannot possibly be elected, and 
that if none of the candidates receives a 
majority of votes in the electoral college, 
Mr. Bryan will be the next President. 


In such an eventuality, said Mr. Hucues, 


“confidence would be destroyed over- 
night. Enterprise would halt, new orders 
would be canceled. Throughout the coun- 
try there would follow contraction and 
depression. We should be threatened with 
a serious fall in values, an immediate 
effort to cover outstanding risks, and the 
conditions which create confusion and 
panic.” 

Secretary Hucues’ speech was delivered 
at Indianapolis. Departing from the set 
remarks he had prepared, he proceeded to 
answer the criticism of the administration 
made by Joun W. Davis. President 
Coo.ipcE has consistently declined invi- 
tations for campaign speeches. He will 
make no tour, he says, and will probably 
leave Washington only once — on No- 
vember 4, when he goes to his home in 
Northampton to vote. He is scheduled to 
make but one political speech. This will 
be given in Washington at the dedication 
of the home of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


Democratic 


Mr. Davis has been campaigning 
through the Middle West continuing 
along the attack upon Republican cor- 
ruption in office and indicting the ad- 
ministration for its lack of a distinctive 
and energetic foreign policy. At Indian- 
apolis, on October 11, he dealt particularly 
with the League of Nations issue and the 
Washington Conference, criticizing Sec- 
retary HucuHeEs’ statement that “we are 
perfectly willing to codperate provided 
we retain the right at all times to decide 
what our own course of action shall be.” 
At Lafayette, Indiana, Mr. Davis stated 
that the American people at the coming 
election would have four great questions 
to decide: “a clean and honest adminis- 
tration of governmental affairs, reduction 
in taxation and the tariff, the relief of the 
farmer, and the place the United States is 
to take in international affairs.” 

Mr. Davis defended Senator Burton 


(Underwood &8 Underwood) 

All that was left of the U. 8. Army blimp TC-2 which crashed to Langley Field, at Newport 

News, Virginia, when one of its four high explosive bombs exploded while the craft was 150 
feet in the air. Its crew of five was injured, but all of them managed to escape death 


K. WHEELER, Senator La Fouiette’s 
running mate, against the attempt made 
by the Senate committee to find some- 
thing at fault with his record, charac- 
terizing the attempt as “as black a crime 
as could be committed.” 

The Democrats are turning much of 
their attention toward the battle to elect 
more members of their party to the 
Senate. Meanwhile, the death of Repre- 
sentative Sypney E. Mupp of Maryland 
creates a situation of considerable interest 
there. Maryland is evenly divided with 
three Republican and three Democratic 
Representatives. If the Republicans fail 
to elect a man from their own party to 
fill the vacancy, in case of the presidential 
election being thrown into the House, it 
would mean that the State’s vote would 
be cast for the Democratic candidate. 

The possibility that none of the three 
candidates will receive the 266 votes 
necessary to election by the electoral col- 
lege makes this Maryland contest an 
extremely important one, the result of 
which will be watched with interest. 


Progressive 


Besides a continuation of his attack 
upon the Republican party for using the 
enormous slush fund of between $4,000,- 
000 and $5,000,000 which he claims has 
been hurriedly raised in an effort to 
“buy” the Western States for President 
Coo ince, Senator La Fo.tetre has been 
dealing at length with the vast conspiracy 
which has been wrought by the “interest,” 
aimed at ruining the farmer. The decline 
in farm prices in 1920 was caused by “a 
conspiracy of banker and government 





officials,” he said, and had resulted in 
$20,000,000 worth of farm values being 
wiped out. At Kansas City, the Senator 
reiterated the program he would follow if 
elected President to relieve the farmer’s 
situation. There would be a repeal of the 
Esch-Cummins Act and reduction of 
freight rates. Emergency legislation would 
be passed. Senator WHEELER, independent 
candidate for Vice President, is in Califor- 
nia, where it is thought the La FoLteTre 
tour is heading. Mr. WHEELER continues 
to speak along the lines he has followed 
since the opening of the campaign — 
attacking the Republicans and Democrats 
as reactionaries and the tools of the 
so-called “interests.” 

The Progressives are reporting gains in 
the Western States, particularly in Wash- 
ington and California. They claim the 
Dakotas, Minnesota, Montana, and have 
hopes of Idaho. 


Foreign 
ENGLAND 


The Labor government was defeated by 
a vote of 364-198 in the House of Com- 
mons, when a Liberal amendment to a 
Conservative motion for a vote of censure 
on the government was passed over- 
whelmingly. The Liberal amendment 
called for a parliamentary investigation 
into the act of the government in with- 
drawing prosecution against James Ross 
CampseELL. Mr. MacDona_p advised the 
King to dissolve Parliament and call a new 
general election. This has been done, and 
the elections will be held on October 29. 

The Labor party plans to rely on its 
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record and will make an appeal for further 
opportunity to carry out its original pro- 
gram. The Conservatives and Liberals are 
attacking the third party and are united 
against socialism. Among Labor leaders 
confidence is high. In a speech at Euston, 
Mr. MacDona_p said, “We are out for 
the biggest fight the Labor party has ever 
engaged in... We are going to come 
back substantially strengthened in our fol- 
lowing in the House of Commons.” 

The general elections have been pre- 
dicted for some time, but, nevertheless, 
came as something of a surprise, owing to 
the suddenness of the act of the House of 
Commons. Mr. CampBeLL, whose case 
hurried the overthrow of the government, 
has been acting editor of the Workers’ 
Weekly, the official Communist paper in 
Great Britain. The article which led to his 
trial was published July 25 under the 
title, “The Army and Industrial Dis- 
putes: an Open Letter to the Fighting 
Forces.” It was a bold appeal to mutiny 
in the event that the military forces are 
called for service in “class war,” and to 
adopt “passive resistance” in time of 
industrial disputes. 

The effect upon the two older parties 
has been a merging of minor differences 
into the common purpose of defeating 
Labor. In many constituencies the can- 
didate of one of the two parties has with- 
drawn in order to leave better chance of 
winning over the Labor candidate. Some 
of the Conservative leaders believe that 
the Liberals draw more votes from Labor 


than from their own party, and have - 


therefore refused to permit withdrawal 
of their candidates. 


Mosul Question 


The British are taking every precaution 
to avoid further trouble over the Mosul 
issue, but have remained firm in their 
attitude toward the Turkish violation of 
the British area. They have warned that 
unless the Turkish troops are withdrawn 
from the other side of the “present 
frontier,” as established at Lausanne, the 
British will resume complete liberty of 
action. The present difficulty arose over 
the act of the Turks in driving Assyrian 
Christians from Mosul as a first step in 
assuming control of that district. The 
detachments of British air force and 
native troops which have been operating 
in the Irak will remain in the vicinity 
until some action is taken by the Turks. 


IRELAND 


The members of the Dail have been 
summoned to meet for consideration of 
the second stage of the boundary bill 
concerning the supplemental agreement on 
the treaty. THomas Jounson, a labor 
leader and member of the Dail, offers an 
amendment which declares Ulster to be a 
part of the Free State. His argument is 
that Ulster’s failure to appoint a member 


of the boundary commission makes any 
other action under the provisions of 
Article 12 invalid. This would include 
Ulster’s withdrawal from the Irish Free 
State, which by his reasoning would be 
unofficial and illegal. 


ITALy 


Premier Mussouini1, through the 
medium of his paper, the Popolo d’ Italia, 
has offered defiance to the Liberals. That 
party has been under a severe strain with 
two opposing groups, one in favor of sup- 
porting the Fascisti and the other taking 
a firm stand against them. At the Na- 
tional Congress of the Liberal party held 





(International) 
King Feisal of Mesopotamia is one of the 
three ruler sons of Hussein, recently ab- 
dicated King of the Hejaz. The picture, 
taken in the palace grounds at Damascus, 
shows Feisal holding the emblem of bis 
authority, a golden dagger, encrusted with 
precious stones 


at Leghorn the anti-Fascist group was the 
stronger. It has been proposed that a new 
party be formed from those members 
willing to codperate with the Fascisti, 
under the name of the Constitutional 
party. The fate of the Liberal members of 
Mussolini’s cabinet has not yet been 
decided, but it is expected that they will 
join the new party in order to avert a 
crisis in the executive chamber. 


FRANCE 


The failure of the Labor government 
and the approaching elections in England 
caused considerable concern to Premier 
Herriot. It has added strength to the 
opposition from the Right, and it removes 
the chance to count improved relations 
with the British as an accomplishment of 
his administration. In addition, it delays 
settlement of many important questions 
in France, with consequent danger to her 
financial security. The press is united in 






the opinion that M. Herriot will be hurt 
by the developments across the Channel, 
but takes different views of the extent of 
the consequences. The radical papers have 
eulogized MacDonatp and praised his 
work in aiding France, while the National- 
ist papers have attributed to his influence 
the failure of the guarantees in the Ruhr, 
and what they describe as a “lame 
compromise” in the question of repara- 
tions from Germany. 


Tue Hejaz 


The Wahibi tribesmen have established 
themselves in a strong position before 
Jedda, the fortress of Mecca. Proposals of 
peace sent to them from Mecca have been 
disregarded, and it is expected that they 
will continue their advance on the city. 
The emir, Aut, new king of the Hejaz, has 
moved his forces to a town halfway be- 
tween Jedda and Mecca. Isn Sa’up, 


_ Sultan of Nejd and leader of the Wahibis, 


is forced to delay his advance because of 
an epidemic of cholera among his troops. 

Moslems in India are strongly opposed 
to ALI as a candidate for the caliphate and 
will not even approve his succession to the 
throne of the Hejaz. They maintain that 
this district, as the center of Moslem 
interest and the site of the holy places, 
should be made a republic. The shereefian 
family has long been unpopular with 
Indian Moslems, and it is conceivable 
that ALI’s rise to the position of religious 
head of the Mohammedans would result 
in a serious revolt among them. 


CHINA 


The Chekiang forces have fallen back 
before the Kiangsu advance, and Kiangsu 
troops are entering Shanghai. Gen. Lu 
YunG-HsIANG, governor of Chekiang 
province, has signed an armistice admit- 
ting the defeat of the defenders. CHanc 
Tso-.1n, the Manchurian dictator, is left 
alone in support of the Anfu party. His 
army has been repulsed in an unsuccessful 
attack on the Shanhaikwan front, and the 
Peking forces are preparing for an offen- 
sive drive against him. The defeat of Lu 
Yuno-usianc will seriously cripple the 
opposition to the government. He was the 
only leader of the Anfu militarists who was 
allowed to remain in authority after the 
Chihli party gained control, and the only 
ally of Cuanc in China proper. : 

With the government forces free to 
return to the defense of Peking, CHanc’s 
position will become very dangerous. As 
an invader, his problems of supply and 
communication require a large part of his 
command in the service of security, and 
the number of troops at his disposal for 
mobile action is small. The crisis of the war 
has come, and vigorous action from the 
central government could break the force 
and morale of the opposition most 
effectively. The developments in Japan 
and Russia, both in sympathy with 
Cuan, will decide the fate of China. 
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Short-Term Treasury Financing 


i HETHER the United States 
W Treasury should continue its 
policy of borrowing on short- 

term notes or take advantage of the 
existing favorable opportunity in the 
security markets to refund its maturing 
obligations by issuing some long-term 
bonds is a problem that is fully as interest- 
ing in financial circles as it is doubtless 
perplexing to Treasury officials. Consider- 
able impetus was given to discussion of 
this issue when the Investment Bankers 
Association at its annual convention in 
Cleveland adopted a resolution favoring 
the issuance of long-term debt at this time. 
Secretary Mellon’s achievement in 
solving the difficult financial problem that 
obtained when he came into office has 
excited favorable comment in financial 
quarters. As most people know, when he 
took up the reins in 1921, the Treasury 
faced a problem of meeting $7,500,000,000 
of short-dated debt maturing within two 
and a half years. The country was then 
just emerging from one of the darkest de- 
pressions in history. Bank credit was 
heavily extended; Government bonds 
were selling at a discount; all in all, the 
outlook was about as discouraging as it 
possibly could be. Nevertheless, by the 
end of 1923, Mr. Mellon was able to 
report that all of this floating debt had 
been either retired or refunded into more 
easily manageable maturities and, except 
for $750,000,000 of twenty-five to thirty- 
year Treasury bonds, all had been ar- 
ranged on a short-term basis, maturing at 
convenient intervals prior to the Third 
Liberty Loan in 1928. Revival in business, 
liquidation of frozen bank credits, and a 
pronounced rise in the bond market 
greatly facilitated these operations, but 
the splendid program laid down and ad- 
hered to was solely Mr. Mellon’s, and 
much credit is due him for the shrewd 
manner in which he gauged the capacity 
of the market to absorb the Treasury 
offerings at exceptionally favorable in- 
terest rates to the Government. But his 
policy obviously has been to finance by 
short-term note issues whenever possible. 


HOSE who now favor refunding a 
_ i portion of the near-by maturities by 
issuing long-term bonds, base their 
Position on the fact that within four years 
£7,500,000,000 of bonds and notes will 


mature; that the taxes collectible under 


the new tax law are conjectural; that 
before fiscal legislation passed by the last 


Congress is reflected in a Government’ 


deficit, the Treasury should “put its 
house in order and provide, at this time of 
easy money, for the funding of a major 


By Donald Rea Hanson 


portion of the two billions currently 
maturing.” Tightening of money rates 
due to European borrowings or business 
expansion here would induce the banks to 
sell Government securities they now hold, 
they insist, and the price depression which 
would result would make difficult a re- 
funding operation later. The arguments 
are those given by the government bond 
committee of the Investment Bankers 
Association. 

This attitude unquestionably sizes up 
tendencies as they exist at the moment. 
It reflects a characteristic tendency of 
bankers to look ahead; but it also reveals 
another characteristic, namely, to lay less 
weight on the lessons taught by history. 


NE of the phenomena of post-war 
financial history here and in the 
leading European countries has been that 
interest rates tend to fall, or what is 
substantially the same thing, Govern- 
ment bond prices tend to rise. During the 
Civil War, the United States Government 
issued 6 and 7.3 per cent bonds. Refund- 
ing operations which were carried out 
within ten or fifteen years after the war 
were easily done with bonds bearing 4 
per cent coupons. United States Govern- 
ment bonds bearing 4 per cent coupons 
sold at as high a figure as 140 after the 
Spanish War. 

Someone doubtless will rise to remark 
that these bonds carried a circulation 
privilege which accounted for the high 
price, but it is doubtful whether that 
privilege was ever worth more than a half 
of one per cent. An authority who has 
examined similar tendencies abroad shows 
that in England the wars of Marlborough 
were financed at high interest rates, but 
within four years after the Peace of 
Utrecht in 1713, five per cent was the 
prevailing interest, and within ten years, 
four per cent. The average interest rate 
on the British debt after the American 
Revolution was close to 6 per cent, but 
by 1807, the bulk of it was refunded in 
3 per cent annuities, and most of us can 
remember when British consols bearing 
234 per cent interest sold well above par. 

Too little consideration is paid to the 
effect that redemption of the war debts 
will have on rates for capital. In the last 
five years, the met debt of the United 
States has diminished $4,637,000,000, 
which implies that that much capital 
must seek profitable employment. Con- 
tinual redemption of the debt has a tend- 
ency to add to the supply of idle capital 
which is favorable to rising prices for 
Government bonds and of course favor- 
able to Treasury financing at cheap rates. 


Bankers who profess fears of a tightening 
of interest rates because of European 
borrowings here do not apparently take 
into consideration that England is paying 
to the United States Treasury each year 
a sum more than one and one half times 
the total amount that we are loaning 
to Germany under the Dawes Plan. 
Insufficient weight is given to the effect 
this has on the Treasury’s debt redemp- 
tion plan, since even if a surplus does not 
appear when receipts and expenditures 
are footed up, the repayment of these 
loans to our allies in the war still permits 
of a considerable reduction of the United 
States national debt. 

Probably the most serious objection to 
the policy of financing with short-dated 
paper is that such securities tend largely 
to gravitate to the banks rather than to 
private investors, as Liberty bond issues 
did. Five years ago, all efforts were. bent 
toward increasing the investment absorp- 
tion of Liberty bonds in order to release 
bank credit, which then was tight, for 
business purposes. In theory, that was 
good practice, but it is doubtful whether 
investors will ever show the same keenness 
for short-dated issues of low coupon rate 
that they did for the Liberty bond issues. 
But the element of danger in having the 
banks bear the brunt of the burden of 
Government securities may easily be ex- 
aggerated. If those securities are not 
good, nothing will be; moreover, they can 
be pledged against borrowings from the 
Federal Reserve Banks in time of tem- 
porary financial stress. 


F the Treasury officials offer a long- 
term bond issue in the near future, 
the chances are that the primary motives 
governing that decision will be the desire 
to bring about a better balance between 
the proportion of bonds carried by the 
banks and those that are placed with in- 
vestors individually and investors collec- 
tively in the shape of life insurance and 
savings-bank investments. Present condi- 
tions in the money market may be abnor- 
mal. That remains to be proved. However, 
experience has shown that under normal 
conditions the securities of strong govern- 
ments usually command a market price 
that permits a yield of about 3 per cent, 
often less. It was not long ago that Hol- 
land’s national debt bore a 214 per cent 
coupon, nor is it a far cry back to the day 
when French rentes and British consols 
sold on a 3 per cent basis or better. Surely, 
it is not unreasonable to expect that the 
securities of a nation of the financial 
strength and natural resources that this 
country possesses should do as well. 
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Winners of the 
Contest 


Second Prize for Men 
(Continued from page 302) 
including Coolidge, Dawes, Hughes, and 
Hoover, are at heart favorably inclined 
toward the League, but they apparently 
feel that the election of 1920 has closed 
their mouths to now advocate our becom- 
ing a member. They therefore seem con- 
tent to advocate a policy of unofficial 
representation on European councils and 

adhesion to the World Court. 

It is submitted, however, that the 
Republican interpretation of the election 
of 1920 is not well founded. There were 
other issues involved in that election. 
Wilson’s personality, his method of work- 
ing with Congress, general discontent with 
the party in power and disapproval of our 
participation in the war placed thousands 
of votes in the Republican column. Then, 
too, thirty-one prominent Republicans, 
including Secretaries Hughes and Hoover, 
in a widely published statement assured 
us that a vote for Harding meant a vote 
for the League, and ex-President Taft 
advocated Harding’s election as the surest 
method of bringing about our entrance 
into the League. In view of these cir- 
cumstances, it is hard to see how the 
election of 1920 can be construed as a 


decision by the American people against 


the League. 

The Democratic party, however, leaves 
the way open to the League. They propose 
that this nation shall join if the people by 
a referendum vote on that question so 
decide. Whether one is for or against the 
League he ought not to object to an 
ascertainment of the sentiment of the 
people on the question, nor to our joining 
if that sentiment favors it. The situation 
then is this: The Democratic party would 
have us join the League if the people so 
desire. The Republican party would have 
us stay out of the League whether the 
people so desire or not. 

The Republican party recognized the 
need of a league four years ago and 
promised an “association of nations” in 
lieu of the existent League. But during 
four years of power, that party has been 
impotent to devise or propose an alterna- 
tive to the League, and now, despite this 
impotency, the party proposes irrevocably 
to bar the way to the League which re- 
mains as the only international organi- 
zation for the promotion of world peace. 

II. On domestic issues, Coolidge and 
Davis are not far apart, and it may be 
admitted that President Coolidge’s ad- 
vocacy of economy, decreased taxation, 
and his courageous stand against ill- 
advised legislation enacted by Congress 
have struck the admiration of the coun- 
try, but, unfortunately, Coolidge is a 


Republican and must rely upon a Re- 
publican Congress to support him. This 
it will not do. The record of the last year 
shows there is no unity or harmony among 
Republicans upon Coolidge’s program. 
President Coolidge recommended ati- 
fication of the World Court protocol. 
The Senate side-tracked it. He said he 
opposed the bonus. Congress promptly 
passed a bonus bill. The President vetoed 
it. Congress overrode his veto. He advo- 
cated the Mellon plan of taxation. Con- 
gress rejected it and enacted into law a 
different plan. Congress passed a bill 
increasing pensions for Civil War veter- 
ans. Coolidge vetoed it. Congress passed 
a bill increasing the salaries of postal 
employees. The President vetoed it. 
Coolidge opposed immediate effectiveness 
of the Japanese exclusion act. Congress 
overruled him. It has become the habit 
for President Coolidge to recommend one 
course of action and for Congress to adopt 
another. Of course this is not the fault 
of Coolidge. On the contrary, it shows 
him to be a man of unusually sound 
judgment and courage. But it shows the 
hopelessness of the Coolidge program in 
the hands of a Republican administration. 

Could a Democratic administration do 
better? The probabilities are it could. 
Democrats are more in accord on mea- 
sures of reform. It has been said the 103 
ballots of the New York convention 
showed the party to be divided. But the 
division there was based mainly upon 
personal and religious considerations. 

It follows that the desirable principles 
advocated by both major parties are most 
likely to be put into operation by the 
election of a Democratic administration. 

Senator La Follette’s opposition to the 
World Court is sufficient to stamp his 
candidacy with disapproval, without any 
consideration of his domestic policies. 





Second Prize for Women 
(Continued from page 302) 


and on the Japanese exclusion clause of 
the immigration bill, alike required cour- 
age of a high order in the face of clamor- 
ous demands; he might offend many and 
be misunderstood by more. I believe his 
convictions as stated on these questions 
are in harmony respectively with the 
principle of economy, with the higher 
ideals of service for one’s country, and 
with the hopes for world amity. 

With the exposure of corruption in 
official position and the consequent accusa- 
tions, can another party be more zealous 
for the punishment of wrongdoers, for the 
restoration of property, and for national 
cleansing, than the party in power under 
the leadership of Mr. Coolidge? A change 
in party still, unfortunately, means the 
distribution of a vast patronage; dishonor- 
able seekers for position might again be 


appointed. President Coolidge has given 
promise of acting apart from impulse, with 
justice to government and to individuals, 
and with scrupulous honor. 

Among the problems at once requiring 
attention is the agricultural situation. 
Calvin Coolidge, springing from landhold- 
ing and farming stock, has strong farm 
interests from inheritance and from ex- 
perience. He can then be trusted to learn 


and to estimate the needs of farming sec- » 


tions other than New England and to 
forward remedial action. On the other 
hand, from his attitude on agricultural 
legislation in 1924, he will not sponsor 
whatever glittering theory may be ad- 
vanced without due examination as to its 
practicality. 

To lessen illiteracy, a department of 
education with a Cabinet member at the 
head is advocated by the President. The 
tariff is to be modified in accordance with 
the latitude allowed the executive. Look- 
ing toward prevention of war, another 
arms conference is to be called, and the 
entrance of the United States into some 
plan of world association is indorsed. 

More remotely, a vote for Calvin 
Coolidge is a vote for Charles G. Dawes, 
a man whose name is now world known 
for swift and compelling achievement. 
Since presidential succession without elec- 
tion occurs apart from human foresight, 
the Vice Presidency calls for the restora- 
tion of candidates of high power. The low 
rating of the office evidenced in this 
campaign may be raised by the continu- 
ous choice and election of candidates of 
superior fitness. 

Further, when; with three presidential 
candidates in the field, there is the chance 
at least for the much-talked-of “acci- 
dental President,” a vote for Mr. Coolidge 
will lessen this possibility, since he is 
acknowledged as the strongest nominee. 

For the individual and for all classes of 
Americans, President Coolidge, to my 
mind, expresses the American ideal in 
government when he says: “Let there be 
a purpose ‘in all legislation to recognize 
the right of a man to be well born, well 
nurtured, well educated, well employed, 
and well paid.” 

The nation has learned that President 
Coolidge can be depended upon. It is said 
that with but one exception he has not 
sought the various public offices that he 
has occupied; when named and elected he 
does not shrink from service. The nation 
has become familiar with his policies and 
feels a sense of security in his leadership. 

Finally, the essential need in political 
life and in statesmanship is moral fibre. 
The executive of the United States, then, 
must be a man of moral background and 
firm moral foothold, with a feeling of the 
loftier desires of the people and with an 
ability to satisfy these desires through 
the channels of his office. Such a leader by 
inheritance, by training, and by life, is 
Calvin Coolidge. 
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Suggestions for Classroom 
Work 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to be 
chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects for 
comment those contributions that personally impress 
him as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Tue Orrice oF Prime Minister. 1. What is defi- 
nitely acknowledged in England concerning the 
precedence and the powers of the English premier- 
ship? 2. What document in the United States 
definitely defines the duties of the Secretary of 
State — the Cabinet position which most nearly 
corresponds to the premiership? 3. Do you see 
specific advantages in a country’s having a written 
constitution? An unwritten constitution? 4. What, 
in the British position, prevents the Premier from 
abusing the great power? 5. Over what departments 
of the government does he hold sway? 6. What 
powers, theoretical and actual, has the Premier over 
other members of his cabinet? 7. Review the con- 
ditions that tend to encourage the Prime Minister’s 
“aloofness.” 8. And, again, what conditions tend to 
prevent this aloofness from becoming excessive? 


Tuoucuts on A Haystack. 1. Comment on the 
effectiveness of the descriptions in the opening of 
this article. 2. Can you propose a different beginning 
— one that would be equally effective? 3. Compare 
some of Hamlin Garland’s stories with this and 
contrast the methods employed at the start. 4. 
Would the method here used be better suited to a 
short story? 5. Discuss the influence of the auto- 
mobile on rural life. 6. What condition enables the 
owner of this particular Iowa farm to live at his 
ease in town? 7. Are similar conditions likely to 
persist? 8. Describe the life of the average tenant on 
such a farm. 9. How could it be economically im- 
proved? 10. Are city men in general competent to 
take charge of such a farm? Why, or why not? 11. 
Discuss why the analogy between the farm owner 
in the county seat and the Russian nobleman is 
true — or untrue. 


Cuina’s Searcu For A Dictator. 1. Under what 
conditions is an autocratic government beneficial 
to a country? 2. What are the dangers of allowing an 
individual to assume absolute authority in govern- 
ment? 3. Discuss one instance from ancient and one 
from modern history in which a dictator has suc- 
ceeded in guiding a nation through serious crisis. 
4. How much truth is expressed in the thought that 
the most successful form of government is a “be- 
nevolent autocracy with judicious assassination”? 5. 
From your knowledge of political conditions in 
China, do you agree with the author of this article? 


Wuat THE Wor p 1s Done. 1. Why is it provided 
that the choice of the President may fall to the 
House of Representatives, while the Senate elects 
the Vice President? 2. In what other matters does 
the authority of the House exceed that of the 
Senate? 3. What reasons can you think of for the 
success of the German loan? 4. What would be the 
effects of a judicial system which allowed one nation 
to be sued in the courts of another? 5. What progress 
has been made by the three political parties during 
the past week? 6. To what extent does the King of 
England take part in the affairs of government? 7. 
What is the meaning of the term “ English consti- 
tution”? 8. Why should political developments in 
England affect the French? 9. What has been the 
relationship between MacDonald and Herriot? 10. 
What is the origin of the Fascist party? 11. How has 
its position changed since the early summer? 
12. What is the significance of Mecca to the Mo- 
hammedans? 13. What are the two great religions 
of India? 14. What are the Russian and Japanese 
interests in China? 15. Which of the two would gain 
more by a division of the republic into small states? 





Among Our Contributors 





We believe that J. St. Loe Strachey 
is doing a real service, in his monthly 
articles for THE INDEPENDENT, in put- 
ting before the American public an expres- 
sion of the English point of view which 
is above the suspicion of propaganda or 
any ulterior purpose. Nathaniel Peffer 
speaks with authority on the recurring 
wars in China, for he has seen these wars, 
and he knows both Wu Pei-fu and Chang 
Tso-lin; and also Lu Yung-hsiang, the 
Chekiang general. Arthur Ruhl is an 
associate editor of the New York Herald- 
Tribune, and a free-lance writer of great 
ability. Mr. Ruhl knows Russia as few 
Americans do, and he has done much 
foreign correspondence there and in 
Europe and the Baltic States. He is the 
author of several books, among them, 
“White Nights” and “New Masters of 
the Baltic.” 

Andrew Middleton Lawrence has 
had important and varied experience, as 
editor and publisher, on prominent Chi- 
cago and San Francisco newspapers. 
Grace Shoup has lived most of her ma- 
ture life in the city which is the subject 
of her impressive poem appearing in this 
issue. She is at present teaching in an 
Indianapolis high school. Her study 
and teaching have had broad scope, and 
she has had various connections with 
newspaper and publishing houses. 

Ernest Harold Baynes, eminent 
naturalist, is the collector of the valuable 
pictures appearing in this issue, some of 
which will be used in his book, “Animal 
Heroes of the Great War,” to be pub- 
lished shortly. At the close of the war, 
Mr. Baynes spent eight months in Europe, 
Egypt, and Palestine making careful study 
of his subject. 





Brief Book Notes 


GumpsEs OF JAPAN AND Formosa. By 
Harry A. Franck. New York: The Cen- 
tury Co. $3.00. A presentation, not only 
of the lantern pageants and cherry- 
blossom fétes, but of the daily life of the 
people of Japan, the unrest of Socialism, 
the pride of destiny, and the ambition 
to excel, together with glimpses of hot 
and humid Formosa, which Japan is 
settling and developing. Illustrated. 

Wuere Strance Gops Catt. By Harry 
Hervey. New York: The Century Co. 
$3.00. Personal reactions to places and 
persons during a quest for romance 
which led the author to Zamboanga, to 
Singapore, to Rangoon, and through 
many Oriental streets. Illustrated. 

Tue BisHop Our or ResipEence. By 
Victor L. Whitechurch. New York: 
Duffield Co. $2.00. A new novel by the 
author of “The Canon in Residence.” 
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ARNOLD 614% 
CERTIFICATES ARE 
GUARANTEED 


Arnold Certificates are a thor- 
oughly sound investment for sav- 
ings and surplus funds because 
secured by first mortgage on ime 
roved real estate and guaranteed 
y Arnold and Co., which has a 
capital and surplus of $1,250,000 
and a record of 29 years without 
loss to any investor. 
Issued in amounts of $100, $500 
and $1000 to run 2 to 10 years. 
May be purchased in monthly 
payment plan. 
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Write today for full 
information. 
Ask for Booklet No. 17 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


Lectures-in-Print 
ij In response to re, 


Everett Dean Martin 


i) Endorsed by leading scientists as an 
authoritative outline of Psychology. 
At your bookseilers. Or write direct 
to publishers. Pay only $3.00 plusa 
few cents on delivery. il refund in 
5 days if not pleased. Address: The 
People’s Institute Publishing Co., 
Inc., Box A-64, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 














Tue Sea Gypsy. By Edward A. Salisbury 
and Merian C. Cooper. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. A record 
of adventure on the high seas in the 
little yacht Wisdom II, during a trip 
from the South Pacific westward to the 
Mediterranean, with stops at Murder- 
ers Island, Sumatra, the Andamans, 
Somaliland, Jedda on the Red Sea, and 
an excursion into Abyssinia. 

My DavucuTer HE en. By Allan Monk- 
house. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. $2.00. A love story written in the 
first person by the father of the heroine. 

Hopatonc Cassipy Returns. By Clar- 
ence E. Mulford. New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co. $2.00. Another Hoppy 
story of the Snake River ranch country. 

Tue Evo.ution or Frencu Canapa. By 
Jean Charlemagne Bracq. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.50. A study of 
historical achievements and present-day 
conditions in agriculture, education, 
literature, and art. 

Rimsavup. By Edgell Rickword. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $3.50. A new 
biography of the French poet. 
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Who writes the books you read? Is your favorite 
author a humorist or a cynic; does he frequent the 
Algonquin or the golf links; does she write in a pink 
boudoir or pound a typewriter in a smoke-filled 
office? There is a personality behind every book you 
read. THE BOOKMAN gives you these personali- 
ties, and at the same time the best in modern literature. 

It takes you behind the scenes where you meet your favorite authors when they are at 
home. You take them unawares, as it were, and they are revealed to you in closest. intimacy. 


Edited by John Farrar 
With its special departments and monthly 
features THE BOOKMAN brings you to 
the very heart of things literary and book- 
ish. More than that, it brings into per- 


spective for you through criticising, select- 
ing, eliminating a world which would 
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Contents for the November 


BQ@OKMAN 


Ruth Hale 
A provocative editorial on children and their 
reading by this ardent feminist. 

Ernest Boyd 
Another of Mr. Boyd's brilliant satires, at- 
tacking race prejudice. It is called ‘‘ Dolicho- 
cephalic,”’ and illustrated by Dwight Taylor. 


Robert Benchley 
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9 ene dae series by this most otherwise be a forest not to be seen for trees. It orders all things 
9 7 ‘ and sets them off in their true proportions and worth. 
OS James Creelman 

One of the best scenario and continuity writ- Our Special Offer 


ers discusses, in the first of a series of papers, 
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3] Joseph Collins 
Second of the ‘‘Literary Clinic’’ series. This Short Ti 
i “ ‘es i ame Only 
j oe — looks at ‘‘ Moral Imbeciles in ohk-a Guns By Grant Ouerten 
) *“‘How to Give A Child A Book’’ tion to THE Author of ‘‘American Nights Entertainment,” ‘When Winter 
Se BOOKMAN. Comes to Main Street,”’ etc. 


RR 


Louise Seaman gives us her ideas on a new 


phase of children’s reading. We would all be Crusoes if it weren’t for books. Here is the book of the 


year about books and authors, the one most important book because it 
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es Other Features ; mos use 
6 Marc Connelly writes his Chapter from an is the key to so many other new publications. Three large publishing 
( Unwritten Autobiography. houses, D. Appleton & Company, George H. Doran Company, and 
Ns A children’s story by Arnold Patrick called Little, Brown & Company, have joined in its production. Mr. Overton’s 
H] “The Kite that Wouldn’t Fly"’ — illustrated work in a series of studies of books and authors guarantees its quality. 
() by Mary M. Ludlum. In addition to nine chapters on new books of every description, individ- 
¥ An essay on Anatole France by Burton ual chapters are devoted to the work of outstanding authors — Philip 

Gibbs, Melville Davisson Post, Jeffery Farnol, Aldous Huxley, Edith 


Rascoe. 











Wharton, E. Phillips Oppenheim, Mary Johnston, Michael Arlen, 
Frank L. Packard, and others. 


Perhaps you are familiar with THE BOOKMAN, and are buying it at the news- 
stands, paying 40c a copy. Good! — But the coupon will bring the next twelve issues 
to your home and save you the possible disappointment of not finding THE BOOK- 
MAN on your news-stand, and will do more because, at the regular subscription price 
of $4.00, you will get the magazine for a year and besides a copy of ‘‘Cargoes for 


Crusoes”’ free. 
This is a temporary offer. Send the coupon now 
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THE B@OKMAN ‘egies 


244 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Please enter my subscription to THE BOOKMAN for one year and send me free 
“‘Cargoes for Crusoes.”’ Enclosed is $4.00. 
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